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No. 1.—. 


An informal, balanced type, with a suggestion of the Colonial feeling in the detail of the eaves and windows. 


or tay “Epp nat 





It is essentially a white house, having outside 
walls of stucco. The arrangement of generous-sized rooms makes it the type of house for a growing family 


Your Type of Country House 


A VARIETY OF SUGGESTIONS BASED ON THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE TWO PERSONS 
CONCERNED: THE FAMILY, ITS NEEDS, INCLINATIONS AND PURSE; THE ARCHITECT, 
HIS RESTRICTIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES—THE PRICES RANGE FROM $5,000 TO $30,000 


CALVIN KRIESSLING 


VINCE the more general diffusion, among the home-building house be made, for the design must harmonize to be a fitting 
public of moderate means, of such knowledge of archi- type. 

tectural types as Colonial, Modern English, Half Timber, Italian 
and Spanish Mission, it resolves itself upon you and your archi- 
tect of to-day, even more than heretofore, to give careful con- 
sideration to the following five determining factors: 


The site, regular or irregular, coupled with the often very 
positive inclination for either lighter painted or darker stained 
interior woodwork, are often the most determining factors. 

It may even become evident that the distinct type of house 
location and nature of site and environment. favored does not prove to fit after the above analysis has been 

Size of family and number of servants (if any) and social in- thoroughly sensed by you and your architect. ‘his, however, 
clinations and demands, determining the size and number of — should only 
rooms and baths. 

\mount of proposed expenditure determining the type of con 
struction, whether of brick, tile, wood, stucco or stone. 


go to show that, generally speaking, the enumerated 
specific types assert themselves only in the various modified forms 
of each so-called type, and then only become a house that is a 
home truly fitting for our American life and environment. 

Inclination in furnishings determining nature of interior wood 


The plan here is simply to show types, giving their possible 
finish, whether painted or stained hardwood. 


substitutes in building materials, so that the reader can visualize 
[ypes ot windows, whether sliding or swinging, large or small for himself the kind of country house best fitted to his needs, in- 
lights of glass, or leaded glass in metal sash. clination and purse: 


Only by assimilating all that is predominant in the above fac 1. An informal, balanced type, with a suggestion of the Co- 


tors in your problem can a happy determination of your type of  lonial feeling in the detail of the eaves and windows. It is essen- 


II 
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No, 2..-A house on a hillside planned along Italian lines, a type permitting an No. 3.—An unbalanced formal type of white stucco. The interior arrangement 


rregular arrangement of rooms shows rooms at different levels 


front and well set upon 
stone walls and terraces on 
the garden side, echoing 
the Italian country villa in 
its arched loggia, white 
stucco walls, overhanging 
eaves and red tile roof. \ 
wooded and picturesquely 
irregular hillside slope af- 
fording an open level ap- 
proach on the front, forms 
the site. This type permits 
of the irregular plan ar- 
rangement in the disposi- 
tion of its principal rooms 
and the use of stained in- 

are terior wood finish suiting 

ss the inclination of rich wall 
a. LSE Ne coverings and oak or wal 


ot + & , Ce en a ee nut furniture. Either slid- 
Whit | SMe BEES Si: 3 


bs ing or swinging sash di- 





s vided into fairly large 
ng | ” No. 4.—The general use of lights are in order. 

ture kd 3 rally | mullioned and transomed 2. An 
grouped windows suggests the : 
rural English type. A house 
that could also have a brick house with tobacco-brown 
and stucco exterior or half- blinds 
timber and stucco 










unbalanced, for- 
mal type of white stucco 


and shingle roof, 

which by its simple mass 
classical entrance and 
flanking arched loggia, 
is probably more remin 
iscent of the Italian than 
of any other style. All 
this is adjusted to an ir- 
regular, densely wooded 
hillside by a stepped ter- 
race at entrance and a 
garden outside of the 
loggia. Here the design 
suggests that the prin- 
cipal rooms are at dif- 
ferent levels, affording 
interest in their relation 
to one another. Stained- 
wood finish, together 
with painted finish, are 
equally possible and fit- 

No. 5.--Distinetly a house adapted for hospitality and social functions—formal, balanced, of magnificent proportions. The large arch ting. 


window group in the first story intimates an arrangement of large rooms with high ceilings 4. \n infor al tvpe, 
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No. 6.—In plan, the second story of this house affords maximum bedroom accommodations, well suited to the needs and comforts of a growing family. Instead of white 
stucco for the exterior, shingles, clapboard or red brick could be used with variations in the cost 





No. 7.—A type adaptable to a level grass terrace, Modern English in design and No. 8.—With equal effectiveness, this house could be built of white siding or 


commodious throughout shingles or all red brick 


with white stucco ex- ee 
terior and green, . 
stained chestnut wood 
trim and sash having 
a simple, unbroken 


have an exterior of 
brick and stucco or 
half timber and stuc- 


: | co, and fit this par- 
rool covered with 


dull-glazed tile. The 


general use of mul- 


ticular site. In any 
case, an interior of 
stained woodwork 
lioned and transomed mamta the comsisiios 
grouped windows for the principal 
suggests the _ rural 

English type. A site 
practically level, in- 
terspersed with large 
trees, forms a happy 
setting for this type No. 9. 


rooms, 
5. A formal, bal- 


anced type of mag- 





nificent proportions, a 
distinctly white stuc- 
Another instance where a wood exterior would give the same general effect and yet preserve co house, with a green 
This is one that could, the formal Italian lines—a house that depends greatly upon its garden setting ! 





(Cont. on page 60) 
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Possible Types for Smaller Suburban Houses on Open General Level Sites Having 100 to 150 Feet Frontage 
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, 
No. 10 \ simple small stuce¢ type with tile roof and relieved by well-detailed No. 11.—The arch motif lends an effect of height in the first story —the type per- 
entrance, lower boxes and balanced side porches mitting inexpensive development 
= ; 
* 
° 
- . 
. + 
(a) Possible types for smaller suburban (b) A plan of extreme simplicity with 
houses on open level sites effective room arrangement 
P > 
} ’ Mn be 7; 
eal a 
fF ate zoon’ pont =| Bt> noon”s 
/ Jj | — fae mee 
. > | 
—— | 
(c) The openness of this first floor plan (d) Irregularity of the staircase hall 
of the Colonial house gives an idea of proves attractive on this second floor 
its roomimess arrangement 
No. 12.—Attic space in this Colonial type gives added bedroom accommodation. 
Red brick or white shingles would be equally effective we 
— 7) Tr ~ _ — _ — ae 1 
re 
\ 





No, 13. 














An irregular, simple, white shingle type, with green roof and blinds to No. 14.—A reverse of the picture shows how service departments should be ad- 


match—see plans above jacent when houses are near together 
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TUTTLE LALLA CLEC 


She (Cho 7Ce oS. “Dometic fraroware 


ITS DECORATIVE VALUE WHEN PROPERLY PLACED—SOME GUIDES TO 


CHOOSING THE 


ARDWARE is the jewelry of the 
Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances its pattern and choice are gov- 


house fabric. 
erned by the same principles that govern the 
jewelry of a gentleman: it must be simple, of 
design and_ utilitarian. If the 
jewelry is other than that, the chances are 
that it is a little outward indication that the 
gentleman is but a “gent,” and if the hard- 
ware departs from the foregoing standard 


excellent 


we may generally expect either ostentation 
or meaningless eccentricity. 

Hardware mounts or 
fittings are required for 


doors, shutters, case 
ments, closets, cup 
boards, drawers and va 
rious other sorts of 
built - in furniture. 


Lighting fixtures are 
purposely excluded from 


this list, as they are 


dealt with elsewhere. 
The usual materials of 
which domestic  hard- 


ware may be made are 
brass, bronze, iron and 
glass. 

hardware is 
finished plain, with lac- 
quer or with a mat sur- 
face. Of these methods 
only the 


Brass 


A window lift of 
distinction for a Si eat 
Pu, ana of finishing, 


first can be 


mended for universal use and permanent satisfaction. A 


lacquer finish may prove a 
labor saver for a time, but 
there are two objections to ? 
it: it gives the brass a bad, 
unnatural color, and, after 
dampness or wear has once 
begun to streak it with black 
lines or patches, nothing will 
redeem its appearance, and 
brass polish only makes it 
worse. A matt surface may 
do well enough in certain 
cases, but it never responds 
to a little well-directed ef- 
fort like a plain brass sur- 
face, which is always full of 
vitality and susceptible of a 
high polish. It does, it is 


HUDAN4UADDQNOVEEDY DODUUD ALD. 0 


RIGHT 


conscientiously 





KINDS—HOW 


JAmeES P. Tuurston 





Suitable for a Louis XVI re- 


ception room or library 


recom- 


—~ 


ww 


Four examples of modern hardware proving how hardware.can be the 


jewelry of the house 


TO KEEP IT 





IN GOOD ORDER 


true, require more attention, but its beauty, 
attested by the old brasses of Holland, fully 
compensates for the labor involved in keep 
ing it in good condition. 

Bronze ordinarily does not require polish 
ing, and is almost always better looking when 
left to the action of the atmosphere and or- 
dinary wear. Any finishing preparation ap 
plied is apt to spoil the color and destroy the 
lively quality of the metal. 
the appropriate use of bronze hardware of 
any kind is extremely limited, and it is apt 
to look out of place unless 


The scope for 


its accompaniments are of 2 
great elegance and exactl\ / 
suited to it. As a substi 
tute for brass under ordi 
nary conditions it is not de 
sirable. 

Wrought iron hardware 
may be given either a black 
or a bright finish. There 
are several ways in which 
the black finish may be ap 
plied. The metal may be 
painted with a mixture of 
lampblack and banana oil. 





This is easy to apply, 

dries quickly and leaves a 

smooth, dull black surface -- ad 

of agreeable quality. Then Old Dutch door 

again, black Japan paint hinges suitable 
ee in a Colonial 

may be used. This also 


house 


dries quickly and is particularly satisfac- 
tory in taking a tight hold upon a metal surface. 


Another 
preparation is especially com- 
pounded by some of the finer 
iron workers, and is baked 
on the metal upon the forge. 
It is extremely durable and 
of such thin body that it 
does not clog up nor obscure 
any finely engraved lines of 
decoration on the surface of 
the ironwork. ‘Finally, ordi 
nary black paint may be used 
satisfactirily on some of the 
hardware, 
the previously 


coarser though 
mentioned 
preparations are preferable 
and even cheap, cast iron 
fittings may be made fairly 
presentable by this means. 
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trouble is that 
most people do 
not pay enough 
heed to the se- 
lection of hard- 
ware. They are 
too apt to ignore 
it unless some 
individual piece 
is out of order 
and causes them 
inconvenience. 
It is one of the 
little niceties, 
one of the small 
refinements of 
architectural fit- 
tings, that the 
average mind, 





with its custom 
ary carelessness of minute detail and in- 





difference to the valuable habit of close 


thiat r} , observation, passes by without concern. 

‘ though crude, the Colonial hardware was service- ‘ 7 - 
‘ iT t | ttle OF the able (a) A Pennsylvania doorknocker; (b) a \ piece OT hardware should pertorm 
tii ' Dutch door latch with brass handle; (c) a Dutch perfectly the function for which it is de- 
ppl t te entions thumb latch; (d) a Pennsylvania Dutch doorlatch signed \ latch that does not latch 
In thi the ro tight: a lock that refuses to work with- 
( nf ith ¢ tre and el of bu out humoring, or a hinge that wobbles and lets a door sag, 
he eel or o| can only be condemned as bad. In the second place, the 
(la knob f é rhe ind thie italogue of aval purpose ol hardware should be obvious, and it should be of 
ile domesti ! rm find their appropriate place o1 simple construction and easy to use. It seems as though 
built-in furniture Phe this ought almost to go without saying, but the writer has 
ed etal of tened in place by pins o1 occasionally encountered various devices that did not meet 
rs run through their centet It is preferable to hav these requirements, some of baffling appearance until their 
eS tal mounts of nickel or some material that will not ethod of working was explained, and others that were 
juent poll otherwise the polishing co not easy to inipulate. Closely akin to this last-mentioned 
mn pt to get the crevice f the pressed or cut essential in good hardware is the reasonable demand that 
necessitate 1 ’ ishing it be comfortable to handle. Knobs, handies, latches, bolts, 
‘ai Oe and all other 


pieces of hard 
ware with which 
the hand must 
come in contact, 





should be so 

ti l placed and of 

( such dimensions 

eaut fit that they are 
of esi convenient and 
for tl agreeable to use. 
dl oul Some knobs and 

, ’ hich it door pulls, 
to be ect though satisfac- 
ther things be tory in appear- 
! ‘ vl, at ance, are of 
tands { on shapes and di- 
that the el mensions that 
ence ought to be make them un- 
ver : pleasant to the 
ire tha hand, and they 
ine | ol _S are now and 
abl itt then so set that 
Ure tha pd they throw the 
on . s j ~*~ hand or arm in- 
panies For certain types of houses, the sturdy lines and simplicity of early Dutch Colonial farmhouse hardware to an unnatural 

= rm" phe great is unexcelled, as witness these examples of inside door hinges pos ition. A 
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fourth essential of good hard- 
ware is that it should not be ob- 
trusive in shape or size with 
parts that stick out and are liable 
to hurt people or catch and tear 
their clothing. Lastly, all hard- 
ware should be well made and 
substantial and capable of with- 
standing usage. 

Having established a standard 
by which to measure utility in 
choosing domestic hardware, it re- 
mains to say a few words about 
the deorative capacity, which 
ought to be considered concur- 
rently. It is of the first impor- 
tance to observe the principle of 
architectural congruity and see 
that the hardware fittings are in 
keeping with the style of the ob- 
jects upon which they are to be 
used. Such observance leaves 
wide liberty with regard to either 
simplicity or elaboration. While 
elaboration is perfectly permis- 
sible for the sake of an occasional 
spot of enrichment, anything fantastic or whimsical should 
be avoided, for it will soon lose its interest. In nine cases 
out of ten, rigid restraint and simplicity of design are pre- 
ferable. Above all else, let every decorative piece of hard- 
ware have an obviously useful function as well. Do not, 
for example, have strap hinges extending 
across the width of a door when in reality the door is hung 
on butt hinges which are practically invisible. In such a 
case the hingeless straps are merely a piece of meaningless, 
faddish and dishonest ostenta- 
tion, their presence is a palpable 
deception and their use is inde- 
fensible from the points of view 
ethics, common and 
architectural propriety. If there 
is an ornate key plate or es- 
cutcheon let it be 
there for a bona fide keyhole, 
and not for the embellishment of 
a dummy keyhole that is not 
used. If a chest has great strap 
hinges extending across the lid, 
let them be genuine and let the 
lid depend upon them. The use 
of sham hinges and other fittings 
is a detestable piece of material 
insincerity. So much for general 
principles. 

For the sake of a concrete ex- 
ample in choosing hardware, let 
us take a door, for that is the most usual object of hard- 
ware fittings. If it is a Colonial door of either batten or 
panel type, both box-lock and bolts will be appropriate. A 
box-lock is one whose mechanism is enclosed in a flat box 
attached to the inner surface of the door. <A mortise-lock, 
on the other hand, is entirely enclosed within a mortise or 
cavity cut in the stile—usually at the junction of the stile 
and middle rail—of the door. The black color of the box- 
lock and bolts forms an agreeable contrast to the white of 


The latch plate of Colonial 
days had genuine decora- 
tive value 


conspicuous 


of sense 


on a door, 





Modern shutter hinges can readily be designed after such models 
as these from an early Dutch house 


the door, so that such fittings, 
even though perfectly plain, are 
decorative well utilita- 
rian. On such a door one will 


as as 
expect also to find stout strap 
hinges, which be either 
quite plain or wrought with a 


may 


degree of elaboration. 

With the door of Georgian 
type, the box-lock and bolts are 
still in order, while large strap 
hinges, except sometimes for 
outside doors, are not so often 
found. Doors within the house 
in both the Colonial and 
Georgian styles not infrequent- 
ly have angle hinges such as 
those shown in one of the illus- 


trations. During the Georgian 
period, however, there is a 
growing tendency to hang 


doors on butt hinges which are 
practically invisible. About the 
beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century, doors, both outer and 
inner, were commonly made of 
sufficient thickness to admit of using mortise locks, and the 
use of box-locks was merely a matter of preference, and 
not a matter of necessity, as it had been when inside doors 
were usually too thin for a mortise to be cut in them. There 
is no practical objection to the box-locks other than the dis- 
like some people have of any projection that can be avoided, 
however slight, from the surface of a door or door-frame. 
Where box-lock and latch are combined there is the addi- 
tional decorative possibility of a bright brass knob. 





On the door-knocker was ex- 
pended, and should be 


expended, much artistic work 


\long 
with mortise locks came knobs, 
on the doors of the better kind, 
of 
painted 


brass. 


metal-mounted glass _ or 

porcelain, well as 
Where box-lock and latch 
are separate, as they frequently 
are on early doors, the latch- 
grasp is susceptible of interest- 
ing treatment. 

With the modern door, thanks 
to our eclecticism and cosmopoli- 
tan mixture architectural 
types, almost any style of hard- 
ware may be appropriately used 
-o long as it meets with the re- 
quirements previously noted and 
with the general sur- 

treatment. The ten- 
dency towards concealing hard 
ware that really began with the 
appearance of the butt hinge and 
the mortise lock has reached its full development in the 
various invisible doorsprings, door checks, and the like, con- 
cealed in the floor and elsewhere. These fittings are excel- 
lent and eminently useful, but are practically incapable of 
any decorative treatment, and are therefore much better out 
of sight. 

From 


as 


of 





accords 
rounding 


the few instances noted in connection with the 
door one may gather the somewhat analytical way in which 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Landscape Gardening on a Small Place 
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Nin pee 


The end of the flower garden, looking through to the brick terrace 

















ry || : to the house and turns abruptly 
| 140 | ' ere 1 with short curves to the two en 
: : trance gates. Its shape fits the 
' ( TNS ground, and the rising slope of 
HPe> : iy the street and the two gateways 
ae" es make easy the entrance and de 
A } S } parture of vehicles. The door of 
1 2 * - o 
{) 5 \ LY ; the stable, placed on the axis oft 
i a the straight part of the drive, con 
wt rt ; } nects the stable, front door and 
thre t eS oe we street. 
0 ; ' 94 It is here that the initial im 
nil the F ; pression of the grounds and house 
the we mM} vs o is received, The planting has 
» . ia 2 been carefully considered in order 
th i + ge : he to obtain at the very beginning a 
with ¢ ' ¢ “4 (4 certain distinction characteristic 
ind se ’ é l ) : ti. 2 of the entire place. \n old beech 
vet { ( di vt te is) tree with spreading’ branches 
‘A t! , ev~ el dominates this part of the grounds 
. 3 ; 
lhe Pe In its deep shade many woods) 
epter if " plants like ferns, Solomon seal, 
luring tl e that the F Uvularia and violets make a 
can he « the fam: So ms ground cover where the grass will 
this re t i — not grow. The driveway is bor- 
chosen | art ed that it . dered by planting strips. On the 
produce its best effects during the ae one side myrtle is planted near 
late tall vinter earl a Compaciness and effective simplicity characterize this plan of Sibly eel the entrance, then na he and re 
There are lat t wel Smith, the landscape architect the exit a group of fragrant bush 
and shrubs with brilliant foliage honeysuckles. Along the wall in 
There are evergr nd shri \ CITY PROPERTY IN PROVIDENCE, PLANTED _ back of this strip are Regel’s 
with berri olor VIAINLY FOR WINTER EFFECTS privets in scattered groups. On 
stem Phere re bull the other side of the drive, near 
early flowern hh ErsA REHMANN the entrance, are euonymus, fra- 
give abundant greet nd bright grant sumac, pachysandra and 
olor to the city garden during the cold seasons of the vear ivy with hemlocks, forsythias and dogwoods against the wall in 
he drive wv ea ract is possible. It runs parallel back of them \long the house the planting is principally of 
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rhododendrons. It is interesting that these rhododendrons 
which did poorly in their original position on the south side of 
the house flourish on the north side. They dislike excessive sun- 
light, but enjoy the more even temperature of the shade. Now 
they withstand every winter 
without any protection except 
a mulch around the roots. 
They look particularly well in 
contrast to all the neighbor- 
ing rhododendron beds, which 
are tied up in their coverings 
of evergreen boughs at the 
first approach of cold weather. 
Leucothe, pachysandra, 
ferns, ivy and yellow root 
make a foreground planting 
for the rhododendrons. Along 
the wall of the service court 
fragrant sumac and asters are 
planted, and Ampelopsis en 
gelmanni, which has clinging 
suckers like the Boston ivy 
and a free-growing habit like 
the Virginia creeper, clings 
over wall and posts. 

All the plants on the drive endure northern exposures and 
shady positions. It is a planting composed mainly of evergreens. 
To the exclusion of all stiff specimen conifers, broad-leaved va- 
rieties have been used. The decorative effectiveness of evergreen 
planting depends as much on the nicety with which the different 
varieties are combined as on the selection of the material. It is a 
planting chosen principally for its fine foliage effects. The last- 
ing green of myrtle and ivy, hemlock, euonymus and pachysandra, 
the almost evergreen foliage of the fragrant honeysuckles, and 
the glossy leafage of the rhododendrons give a splendid winter 
effect. Against these are contrasted the leucothce, when its fo- 





A brick-paved terrace with walls ivy-grown, the panels relieved by a fountain flanked 
with Della Robbia casts—a good background and a factor for winter effects 


liage turns a deep red in the autumn, and the brilliant fall colot 
of the yellow root and fragrant sumac. 

From the drive we can pass to the lawn, a little place, quite 
private and secluded, six feet above the sidewalk. The wall around 
it has done away with the 
original steep grass slope, 
which was never good to look 
at and very difficult to keep 
in order. By the building of 
this retaining wall several 
feet were added to the width 
of the lawn, a desirable 
economy of tloor space for a 
small piece of ground. 

The shrubbery _ planted 
along the front wall is not 


, 
oraer, 


put in a continuous 
With economy of Space 1m 
mind and with a feeling for 
a rather delicate effect, the 
familiar Van Houtte = spi 
reas, Regel’s privets and hem 
locks are planted in groups 
at intervals, allowing the wall 
to show between. Regel’s privet and hemlock have a sweeping 
habit of branching, very desirable in the shrubbery for lawn en 
closures. They provide a winter contrast of black berries against 
evergreen boughs. There are Japanese quinces planted near the 
house for early spring bloom and Rosa multiflora climbing ovet 
the wall has bright hips for autumn effect. 

‘rom the lawn we can enter the flower garden. It is quite a 
marvelous little place. In considering all that has been done in 
it, it is really worth while noticing that its size is only 35 by 45 
feet. Its slightly raised position above the front lawn and its 
sunken position in relation to the terrace give it the change of 
level to which so many gardens owe a great part of their charm 





The drive was made as practical as possible. It runs parallel to the house, turning abruptly, with two short curves to the entrance gates. An old beech dominates 
this section, and all the plants have been chosen to endure a northern exposure, broad-leaf conifers showing well when the rhododendrons are in winter covering 
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The conservatory faces the end of the flower garden, where formal garden archi 


tecture harmonizes with the lines of the house 


central Showing the three grades, the lawn itself six feet above the sidewalk, the flower garden and the bricked terrace 


ivlow if t beyond, each developed along a distinctive line for its seasonal effects 


} ’ 


olores rictics Of Darwin tulips under-planted with forget-me 


hye rele irdet ire filled with creamy white narcissus and 
with a ground cover of pale lavender 


h white Japanese anemones, 


Niue phiox stellaria. Delicate pinki 
replacing the tulip in the central beds, begin the fall flowering 
\ mass of pale lavender asters with white and yellow snapdragons 
in the toreground fill the wall border, while vellow and maroon 
chrysanthemums along the house 
continue the flowering season until 
iter the frost 

In the planting of a small gar 
len striking seasonal effects can be 
obtained only through large masses 


ot a very limited variety of plants 








Here the termination of the crosswise view ends where the paneled wall and 
flower bank cut off the street 


plant these many 
kinds in very 
small quantities, 
but this will not 
limit their effect- 
iveness, as_ they 
are seen at the 
closest range. 
They have to 
be subordinated, 
however, to the 
general seasonal 
effect and be in 
harmony with its 
color. The sea- 
sonal display 
here of narcissus 
and Darwin tu- 
lips in the spring, 
of Japanese ane- 
mones, asters, 
snapdragons and 
chrysanthemums 
in the fall, givesa 
unity not to be overloked, but strongly emphasized, in the small 
garden. 

In the design of the garden every effort was made to make it 
atractive during the cold months of the year. The space saved 
through the elimination of all summer-blooming flowers has been 
used for a liberal planting of evergreens. Euonymus, kept closely 
clipped, forms borders around the central beds. Andromeda, 
laurel, pachysandra and the dainty daphne make a narow shrub 
bery along the wall; Japanese yew, 
Japanese holly, azaleas and euony- 
mus are planted along the house 
This shrubbery gives a good color 
effect when in bloom. It makes a 
background for the flowers. It is 
especially valuable in giving a 


This does not exclude, however, cheerful note to the garden in mid- 
the use of many different kinds of winter. 

plant in mall clumps \iar \ broad, brick-paved terrace ad- 
have been used in this garde joins the flower garden. In every 
among them /ris reticulata lhe detail of its planning is seen the de- 
rupestris I mee sire to make it attractive during 
mo me ind ta, Crocus cold weather. It is warm and 
spe is, candytutt and Christma Myrtle is planted near the entrance and a group of fragrant bush sunny and dry under foot. Its 
ros t Is necessary, o urse, t honeysuckle predominate the exit gate (Continued on page 48) 








Architect and Client 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD EXPOSITION OF WHAT THE HOUSE BUILDER HAS TO EX- 
PECT OF HIS ARCHITECT, AND WHAT HIS ARCHITECT IS TO EXPECT OF HIM 


A. 


ERY little progress can be made without a lot to build on— 

lot in this instance meaning land. Be sure that the site 

has no underlying ledges or springs. Then consider the natural 

drainage, compass points, prevailing winds, views and trees, width 

of the street and sidewalk. If an independent water, and sew- 

age system is necessary, they must be placed to avoid contamina- 

tion, and the source of the water supply examined, and a chemical 
analysis made to determine its purity. 

The house should be planned and located on the lot so that 
the houses that may be built on either side of it in the future can- 
not be set too close or cut off its light or view. 
strictions in your deed should cover this. 


The building re- 
aS 


The plan of your house is somewhat a matter of personal taste 
and habit. [Eccentric plans are not advisable for small houses. 
You may outgrow them, and then it is hard to find a purchaser 
with the same requirements. 

There are certain well-known and proven schemes that will 
always work out to the best advantage for the average family. 
One of these is the Colonial plan: the front entrance door and 
hallway in the center, with the dining-room and kitchen on one 
Such a 


easily built 


side, and living-room and reception room on the other. 
plan is regular in shape, less expensive and more 
than a house with winding passages and ells with 
There are certain rooms that should be 
regard to the compass points; 


complicated 
located with 
the east 
southeast, to obtain the morning sun; the living-room face the 
south, southeast or 


roof lines. 
the dining-room on or 
west, or run east and west; the kitchen on a 
corner to obtain cross ventilation, while the halls and less im- 
portant rooms occupy the space remaining. In country resi- 
dences located upon main highways it is sometimes advisable to 
place the living-rooms at the rear to obtain privacy and an oppor- 
tunity to develop the grounds with gardens and lawns. On small 
lots the rear outlook is usually on your neighbor’s back yard. 
This you can control to a certain extent by planting hedges and 
growing vines on trellis work, thus planting out any objectionable 
features and screening others within your own property lines. 
Styles in architecture are many and varied. In different sec- 
tions of the country we find them adapted to the climatic condi- 
tions, topography, and the natural building products. 
architects think the style of the house should be governed by the 
contour of the land and surroundings. Usually there is some 
determining feature that is very apparent to the trained architect. 
\ house built in the country surrounded with large trees should 
have strong and vigorous detail and heavy horizontal lines to con- 
tradict the vertical effect given by the trees. Near the seashore 
houses of rambling character are usually the most effective, while 
in flat, rolling country, a house of almost any type can be adapted, 
as it is governed by nothing except its A great dea) 
It should usually be assertive 
enough to contradict any vertical lines, but not enough to be top- 
heavy. In New England we find many fine Colonial houses, 
and farm with a wonderful charm to their 
simple detail, and about them an air of thrift. In the South, low 
and rambling, one-story houses and two-storied porticoed man- 
sions, some with double-decked piazzas, suggestive of the lessen- 
ing of activities and comfortable refuge from the heat. In the 
extreme Southwest, the old Spanish missions have furnished the 


Some 


neighbors. 
depends upon the roof of a house. 


mansions houses 


motif for many interesting types that awaken a feeling of romance 
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and border warfare. Sprinkled through the country we also find 
Swiss chalets, English cottages with stucco and half-timbered 
gables, Italian villas and houses of German adaptation, and many 
very attractive ones of purely American origin that are indicative 
of the vastness and youth of our country and its mixed popula 
tion. 

If the lot is large enough so that a screen of trees can be in 
terposed between two houses to prevent comparison, any type of 
house may be built, for its particular beauty of style can then be 
exhibited properly without clashing with its neighbor. 

An architect who has studied the history of architecture and 
is familiar with the various styles does not produce monstrosities 
He is particular to keep his designs in the style they belong, with 
out making a faux pas of it. 

The architect’s fee is usually SIX per cent. o1 the cost of the 
house, for the plans, drawn to a scale of one-quarter of an inch 
to the foot, the specifications, scale and full-size working details, 
supervision, plus traveling expenses to the work from his office 
and consultation fees’ for advice in connection with any unusual 


contingencies. It is not customary to charge more than the 
minimum rate of six per cent on the total cost of residential 
work, except for special cabinet work, decorations, special 


features and furniture, which are charged for at the rate of ten 
per cent. 
the rate of ten per cent. of their 
buildings require many detailed drawings, as in the English type 
or Swiss chalets the commission charged is frequently eight and 


Alterations to existing buildings are usually taken at 


cost: and in cases where new 


ten per cent. 

The architect's first sketches are on thin paper, in pencil, which 
are revised at the client’s suggestion, until finally approved by 
him. Then the working drawings are made, from which blue 
prints are taken; these are furnished to the contractors to esti 
mate upon, and later for the men to build from. 

The extent to which the success of a house depends upon 
the architect is seldom realized by the client, who soon forgets. 
once the house is started, the tedious hours the architect spent 
working out the plans and revising them until the minutest detail 
was provided for. With the complete working plans, the builder 
is able to execute the work properly and expeditiously. 
a careful man he will employ a careful foreman, and, as in an) 
other business, he will oversee and direct the work in accordance 
with the plans, details and specifications furnished him for that 
The architect is not a foreman, but an advisor, and, to 
gain successful results, both the owner and builder must co 
operate with him. Because you are the owner, do not attempt to 
boss the job, as the builder may be only too glad to have you 
assume the responsibility that goes with his authority, and conse 
quently all the mistakes. 
leads to conflict when there are too many bosses. 


If he is 


purpose. 


It is disorganizing to any business and 
The architect 
has learned, by experience in building, many things that are not 
known to the average layman. 

The above conditions enter into the small house problem more 
than they do into the larger houses and more important work. 
Sometimes exasperating delays occur, caused by one sub-con- 
tractor being delayed finishing work elsewhere before he can 
move his men, or the material men are slow about delivery, or 
something happens at the mill, and the finish is delayed, which 

(Continued on page 53) 















By recessing the 


small hall was provide 


scheme LD pposite 
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A simple porch adding char- 
acter to an otherwise con- 
ventional Colonial type 


past, even as to the 
benefits of seemly 


An entrance set inside a bay loggia with brick step and path giving approach. Here the lawns were sightliness when ap 
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also raised to conceal the height of the first floor above grade at the front 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INTIMATE ENTRANCES—HALL 


proaching the entrance 
to his own home. It 
is now, however, as 


iwi ses _Doorways and Their Approach en tosy i 


veloping a feeling of 


responsibility and pride 


mer un \RRANGEMENTS—THE DOORWAY THAT IS ADDED ON in regard to our own 
grounds, and those of 
K CHO EA BROWN our immediately ad 
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‘ it 1 probabl thi very defect that 

{ re, for instance, the ugly approach 

{ | the rail tation itsel| pene! lly located in 
e-do busine ection, and at which 

tet i! il Ol uburban back vards 

rear te ent porches and grimy tactory\ 

il lt is perhaps hi onstant familiarity with this daily 
eri { omewhat | ted | usceptibilities im the 
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joining neighbors ; just 
the Author as we are also grad 


ually developing a 


sense of civic responsibility which has already begun to better 
the modern “city gates” through which we now approach our 
nore advanced business centers. 

[his front yard, the approach to the house, the entrance porch 
and steps, all perform their essential part toward that very im 
portant “first impression” we desire to be, at least, fairly favor 
able! It is true that this “first impression” survives from expe 
riences extending further into the house. The front vestibule. 
the staircase, the hall, and such of the rooms as open from the 
all, are equally as important as the doorway itself in continu 





An effective treatment for a suburban brick house—a The side door can also be made distinctive if hooded A service entrance saved from banality by a hood, an 


hung front doorway hood 





in some such manner as this 


extension of the roof 
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Privacy lent a doorway recessed within a protective vestibule. 


lines of terrace and step also produce an approach that overcomes a heavy rising 


grade 
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Here the horizontal 
entrance, 





Modesty of line and construction characterize the details of this cottage Colonial 


The hood seats and lattice are tied together in one congruous whole, to 
be further enhanced by vines 
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natural surroundings ; 
position of trees; 
surface 
| the paths, their materials, 


the con- plan. Is 


grades ; 


the 


location ; 
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[here is openness to the entrance of conven- 
tional Colonial design once the threshold is 
crossed 


the street line of 
the lot with flowers, hedge, fence 


treatment of 


| Bu Mees 


or merely with grass, the plant- | 





ing of shrubbery or a 
border along the path to the 


door: all need to 
be differently adjusted for each 
different and individual problem, 
and 


these things 
of the staircase 
each harmonious treatment 
hands that it is rare- 
ly indeed that the result is completely satis- 


requires an 
from so many different 
fying to an esthetic and impressionably trained 
observer. 

Inside the house the problem becomes still more 
complicated. Not only do the color texture of 
the floor, the walls and the ceiling, the paper that 
covers the walls, the rugs and pictures, the furni- 
ture, the color and material of the hangings, as 
well as the arrangement of the stairs, rooms and 
doorways, all enter into this impression, but there 
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In the indirect English plan, the recep- 
lion room is advanced beyond the face 
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location of the Some of 
relation to the 
the 


Qrrangemené 


these 
back to the very beginning of 
the house, the arrangement of its 
the 
so located that a stranger enter- 
ing the home has at once laid 
bare to him the entire mechanism 
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With a small vestibule, 
Colonial 


the secluded 
callers 
ing precipitated upon the family. 


prevents from be- 


and machinery of its working : 
This is always the result of 

AHR = = entering a house built on the 
Eien || plan in fashion a generation 


i ] 
> 


ago—with a hall extending 
Mouse’ SketeR through the house from front 
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small hall 











The plan for entrance shown opposite, 
with doorway 


to back, and large doorways 
recessed providing a Opening into living - room 
and dining-room upon either 

side. Little privacy or seclu 

Sion is possible in such a dwelling once the 
stranger has won his way past the outer door-sill. 
Under more modern ways of thinking, the at 
tractions of the open hall extending from the front 
to the back of the house are not deemed worth 
the sacrifices necessary to obtain them. It is true 
that in summer, in a house fronting north, it is 
very attractive to enter a hall with its opposite 
end open to the sunlight and the garden, but, as 
the American, particularly when of Puritan de 
scent, seldom so far relents as to provide for and 


(Continued on page 49) 
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of the partitions allows it The space at the end of the fireplace permits of A clothes closet made over to hold china—an example of 


set can be tw various arrangements such as the two shown here thoughtfulness exercised in shelf arrangement 


Useful Closets in Unusual Places 


WEPTING EFFICIENCY OUT OF THE WASTE SPACES OF THE HOUSE—INGENIOUS ~ 
CLOSETS AND THEIR USES—PLACING CLOSETS TO SAVE STEPS 


Puoit M RILEY 
raphs by Mary |! Northend 
ject of closets sounds prosaic in spaces throughout a house for storage purposes, but an intelli 
hecom re absorbing upon further scrutiny gent architect now plans the storage problem just as carefully as 
( he does his principal 


rooms, so proportion 
ing the whole house 
and dividing the floor 
area that . virtually 
there are no waste 





ist spaces. 

This is as it should 
rt be, and a_ general 
u movement tending to- 

ward greater’ efh- 

0 ciency in the house is 
Chive responsible for it, as a 
Ite well as many other 4 

good things. True, 

et there are in many 

It houses spaces, par 

thet ticularly in partition 

walls, under _ stair 

( ways and low eaves, 

et and in the jogs of 

nc rooms, that could be 

it used for no. other 

purpose than storage, 

ul and which are neg- 

utilize In an old house that allows idiosyncrasies, these passage closets are permissible. Their shape detracts lected thoughtlessly 

te little from the width of the passage and makes no dangerous obtrusion or for the lack of a 
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good logical scheme to utilize them. 


Such instances are indeed 
unfortunate, and perhaps the following review of several in- 
teresting closets may furnish a few ideas of sufficient appeal to 


pockets in which to thrust folded newspapers. 


To the left of the 


safe, a panel in the wainscot proved to be a small, almost impet 
ceptible, door, giving access to the space under the first run of 


encourage you to avoid possible errors of omissiomand commis-_ the stairway, which was used for files of magazines kept for 


sion in the house you hope to build. 

In an old Colonial house, remodeled 
by a young architect, are some es- 
pecially clever schemes, indicating that 
even if your house is already built 


there is still an opportunity to increase 


its comfort and efficiency. Entering 
the front door, a vestibule had been 
added, provided by a new partition 
across the wide, old-fashioned hall 
about four feet back from the front 
wall of the house. This kept the hall 
warmer and provided a small room 
about four feet square each side of 
the vestibule and lighted by the side 
lights of the Colonial doorway. One 
of these rooms opened off the vesti 
bule and was equipped with hooks, 
hangers, umbrella-stand, mirror, etc., 
for the use of guests. The other 
served as a sound-proof telephone 
booth opening off the hall for pri- 
vacy of conversation when wanted. 
The hall extended only part way 
through the house, and at the rear end 
the front stairway wound upward in 
three runs and two landings. Access 
to the cellar was had by a flight under 
the back stairs, leaving the space un 
der the front stairs for other pur 
poses. As the space under the 
third run was open to the hall, 
there was opportunity to locate 
a family clothes-closet for outer 
garments under the second land- 
ing, reached by a door opening 
from the hall. 
is used 


Often this space 
for a_telephone-booth 
when no other is provided. The 
space under the first run and 
landing was used in connection 
with the den at the right of the 
hall, and that under the second 
run was used for the dining- 
room back of the hall and 
reached through a short side hall 
to the left. 

Built into the wall of the den, 
its bulk under the first landing, 
and only its face showing, a fire 
proof safe served to store pa- 
pers of value. It was somewhat 
conspicuous, too, and might at- 
tract a burglar long 
enough to ring the electric alarm 
attached, the silver, 
however, being kept elsewhere at 
night. 


chance 
valuable 


A closet above the safe, 
the depth of the partition only, 
contained a rack of several thin 
board shelves set at an angle of 


twenty-three degrees, forming 


™ 


2% 


very nursery 
in the 


arrangement for the linen closet. 
easily pulled forward, thus saving a reach to the back. 








should have at least one closet high enough up 
wall to be out of reach of small hands 
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Experience has shown that shelves—not drawers—prove the most feasible 
If placed on rollers, the shelves can be 





reference. There had been an in 
genious use made of the space under 
the second run. Pressing an invisible 
spring in the wainscot, and pushing 
aside one of its panels, a well-filled 
cellarette is displayed. 

Pressing another invisible - button 
and pushing aside the whole cellar 
ette discloses beyond, in the space un 
der the stairs, another fireproof safe, 
in which the valuable old family silver 
was kept. 

The entire wall of this hall was 
paneled in white-painted wood, and 
on each side of a small English bay 
with casement sashes the corners of 
the room had been taken for triangu 
lar china-closets with round-top, 
double doors with leaded, clear glass 
in a simple, attractive pattern. An 
unnecessary clothes-closet in this 
room was utilized for a third china 
closet by the introduction of white- 
painted shelves with hooks for hang 
ing cups. 

A door opposite this one the other 
side of the fireplace led into the 
kitchen through a butler’s pantry with 
a broad serving-shelf and drawers on 
one side and a linen-chest with clos- 
ets high up and drawers low 
down on the other. At one side 
of the linen-closet, in a closet 
the full height of the room and 
about two feet 
brooms, 


square, the 
mops, vacuum-cleaner 
and dusting-brushes were kept, 
each on its proper hook. A 
shelf above was reserved for 
floor-wax, wood and metal pol- 
ish, while two drawers at the 
bottom contained cleaning- and 
dusting-cloths. This location has 
been chosen’as being equally 
handy to kitchen or front rooms. 

In remodeling the house, it 
was found that, as is usually the 
case, much space had _ been 
wasted each side of the great 
old chimney, and here was found 
ample room for a bookcase with 
attractive glass doors and two 
big drawers below. The most 
ingenious closet in this room was 
a tiny affair with a little leaded 
glass door at one side of a 
window-seat built into a jog in 
the room. It had no definite 
purpose, but was filled with 
playing-cards, 
box of 

(Continued on page 62) 


game-scores, a 


cigars and a sewing- 
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, rHE JACOBEAN—A TRANSITIONAL PERIOD IN WHICH WOOD- 


Poe ae Nea, WORK FURNISHED THE MOTIF—FIREPLACES OF THE TIME AND 


that 
were then the last 
word of architectural 
decoration. 


classic forms 


In remote districts 
the English workman 
held his own; he used 
the new motives, ig- 
norantly, it is true, 
but with reserve, and 
at the time 
clung to the familiar 
tradi- 
which 


same 


forms of his 
tion, forms 
later were to be utter- 
ly cast off, considered 
relics of a barbarous 
age and contemptu- 
ously alluded to as 
“Gothic.” 

“Jacobean” is the 
name given this pe- 
riod of transition. Of 
course, the struggle 
between the old style 
and the new 
to all English deco- 
rative work of the 
period, though it is 


applies 


more easily detected 
in architecture than 
in other arts. The 
struggle waxed and 
waned: under Eliza 


beth the old forms 


rth . n sage “Sea had been almost en- 
len ; THEIR MODERN REPRODUCTIONS enix cnceadied aut tor 
by the Engli a riot of debased 
firs er \iFRED MorTON GITHENS classic, as fantastic in 
ito 1 its way as the habit 
if bein i t fre it, an her Court gentleman had of dyeing a lock of 
lecorate ith flat trace ul cusping, some Soy ), his hair scarlet and tying it with a ribbon. 
tinnn uunted with a moulding which be ' _— Under James First there seems to have been 
© the intel-shelf of later tim lhe . AN a return to the sanity and tranquil dignity of 
Conti if ice vas tremendo taking the old tradition. 
» in certai es almost the entire end of J Ay Such is the type we have taken for this 
irge ro but under the Renaissance it \ paper. Most characteristic is the pleasant 
era lually lost it importance, ul til in Louw | | a onotony of the rectangular wood panelling. 
lifteent time it had become little more \Mlany manor-houses have an “Oak Room” 
than an incident in the panelling = CIT) similarly wainscoted. This is an inheritance 
In England, however, its importance Mis from earlier English work, and there is a sug- 
reased with the Renatssance under Eh ie } gestion of older forms, too, in the curved 
beth and James First it was set in a project : 2) SA stone supports at the sides of the fireplace 
ing mass of isonry, highly ornamented at F 1 opening and in the Tudor arch spanning it. 
the sides and above the fireplace opening wit! Tarn. ? fy lhe little wooden pilasters above are Flemish 
ilastet arch iche irved figures o \\ BS in origin; the wooden cornice, of course, quite 
trap-work, complex in the highest degree and 7 a classic; the plaster tracery of the ceiling a de 
absurd at times. Skilled labor was plentiful velopment of a Tudor decoration. We make 
religious persecution had driven into Ingland A corner of cvermante! in detail. char no apology for this erudition; a period style 
great numb of lemmings, Belgians and the acteristic of the period throughout and we have set ourselves to adopt, so we will do 
showing the peculiar Jacobean interpre ; : - 
Low Dutch ned in the crude and distort TG ye ay it consistently and turn a deaf ear to any sug 
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gestion that we are trying to “resurrect dead bones. 
somewhat similar can be found at Plas Mawr, 
with its combination of 


A mantel 
in Carnarvonshire, 
the old tradition and the classic; the 
in the Long Gallery of Haddon Hall; the sys- 
tem of graduated rectangular panels and the plain, leaded win- 
dows in many rooms of the period. 

The drawings show a 
quadruple or single. 


ceiling treatment, 


double window ; but it might be triple, 
The frame and mullions should properly be 
the glass and its leading set directly into it, or 
iron casement frames that may open either in or out. 
see many such windows in 


stone: in slender 


We shall 
America during the coming years; in 
I-ngland they are used even in the smaller cottages, 


but here they 
are still expensive. 


An alternative, though not so true to type. 
would be the glazing of a wooden casement sash with the leaded 
glass; still another way would be the omission of lead altogether, 
with ordinary wooden muntins, 
sash into small panes. 
the stone. 

The 


either 


slender as possible, dividing the 


Of course, wooden mullions might replace 
wainscot in the oak, 
varnishing, 
The English oak is darker 
than ours and is further darkened by extreme age to a delicious 
brown, which we try to imitate with stains ; 
well indeed. Long rubbing and polishing have 
English oak, and the effect of this we get with our 
wax or our hard varnish rubbed down with pumice. 
of best quartered white oak, set in place, 
should be about $.75 or $.80 per square foot, 
for extra work at 
mantel. 


old examples was nearly always 
rubbed with oil or just as the carpenter left it; 


waxing and such finishes are modern. 


cool and we 


our 
succeed 


smoothed the 


very 


The cost 
stained and waxed, 
with $100.00 added 
cornice and corner pilasters above the 
\ssuming a room 16 x 


cc OTS, 


18 feet with wainscoting 7 feet 


© inches high, we have then: 
16 + 16 + 18 + 2 +2 (for chimney breast) 72 feet long 
7'. high, or 540 square feet; less the area taken up by stone 


work of the fireplace, 4% high x 11 long (including sides of 


breast), or 49% square feet, we have: 
54! 49 490% at .75 $367.50 $100.00 $467.50 
as the cost of the woodwork complete, done in the very 


This amount could be 
wood, by omitting the 

simplifying generally. 
stone fireplace allows a choice of 
materials, 


best manner. cut down by using a 


different moulding that outlines the 
panels, by 


The 


ferent 


dif- 
stone. The 
old fireplaces were cut in a stone closely resembling our 
Kentucky or 


two entirely 


limestone or cast concrete 


Tennessee limestone, and the design we have 
of these, with the stone carried back to 
the wall at sides and with the stone edging at the hearth, 
would cost about $250.00. The best concrete-stone 
thereabouts. If 
required, the 

would 


shown, cut in one 





would 


be much less, than one 


fireplace 


$150.00 or more 
were 
succeeding ones cost 


the 
making 











about $75.00 apiece; for 
greatest 
the wooden 


labor is in 
moulds, which 
can be used over and over. 

It is an interesting materia! 
Portland 
cement (almost all the cement 
in common Portland 
with 
fine 
that of 
large as 
sand, - 
pigment, is Window = Jraside Elevation : 
sometimes added to give 


this concrete-stone. 


use 1s 
mixed 
crushed rock of 
varying 


cement) is 








dry 








uneven 
ness from 


sand to pieces as 











one’s finger-nail; a red 
or a powdered 
col- 


or, though to me the attempt 


Elevation of side wall; 








and -@ction: 


detail of ceiling. 


at any sort of coloring is unsatisfactory; then the material is 
dumped in a machine mixer and the wet mass poured in the 
moulds. These are of the best wood painted with crude oil 
side to keep the concrete from sticking 


often used. 


- but wet sand moulds are 


Ordinary concrete is composed of three parts: 
The aggregate is gravel, 
broken slag or broken rock; this forms the bulk of the concrete, 
and the sand merely fills in the cavities, with the 
the mass together. The crushed rock used in concrete-stone, be 
ing in both fine and coarse fragments, no sand is necessary. The 
rock may be limestone, conglomerate, trap, quartz, or almost any 
other stone, but crushed granite is one of the best. In 
tion of 1 of cement to 2% of crushed granite, 
sembles limestone rather than granite, and, 
is clear and altogether free from that pasty, 
have 


cement, sand, 


aggregate. either clean cinders or 


cement glueing 


propor 
the product re 

properly finished, 
dull look which we 
learned to associate with concrete. 

The dullness is caused in part by free cement mixed with im 
purities settling against the mould. This is called the “ 
is removed by either scrubbing with brush and water 
* that is, about a day old, or 
several days after 


and 
when the 


skin,” 


cement is “green; else washing with 


muriatic acid and water rubbing 

Better 
is a bush-hammered finish made 
before the concrete has pga its full hardness. A bush-ham 
mer has its wm formed of six or eight thin steel blades piled 
like f playing c td and held together by an iron band 
at the end of the handle. With this the stone is chip ped and the 
surface broken away until the granite sparkles through it and the 
texture is neither smooth nor but like the tooled 
surface of natural stone; a very different affair from the concrete 
“rock-faced” > built 


casting, or 
with a wet piece of stone and so exposing the aggregate. 
than any of these to me, however, 


a stack ¢ 


sandy, rough, 


blocks that we into small houses in the 


suburbs. 


There is no reason why concrete should not be finished with the 
tools that are 


same used in finishing natural stone, for, 


(Continued on page 66) 


after all, 



































Developed Plan of ti 


Ribs on nea, 

















Door: and, J@chor 


Oak wainscot stained and waxed, (or stained and varnished,) fireplace jambs and 


Fireplace «Elevation: 


arch of limestone or concrete stone. Ceiling with cast and applied plaster tracery 








Kour Distinctive Houses of Moderate Cost 










fs 


I) 


The second floor shows a simple ar 








A 





rangement of the chambers with the 
stairs to one side, giving a maximum of 


space 














o> \ half-timbered stucco house at Great Neck, L. I., with roof-lines of individuality. 
—_ The closed-in porch and the windows well fit this country cottage type. Caretto & 


| orster architects 











Openness characterizes the first fl 
The arrangement of chimneys is in 


teresting 


By continuing the roof, an effective entrance is 


produced 












































- 
—_ 
Chis hollow tile stucco house at Hartford, Conn., has distinctly livable possibilities plenty 
of window light, plenty of porch room, and a walled garden enclosing the service 
‘ department, A. Raymond Ellis, architect 
a oan 1 ; Indirect entrance is effected by the vesti- Chamber room enough for a small family; 
bule and the larger hall, thereby assur plenty of closets, and thorough ventila- 
AT Liss ng privacy for the family. With a tion are among the attractive points on 
b» I > ai wing devoted to service quarters, that the second floor plan 
—— department is properly isolated 
_ 














A stucco house at Brookline, Mass., based on 
English lines—a house that will depend much 
on vines and planting in general for its ap- 
pearance. This recessed entrance and door- 
way treatment lends an air of privacy and in- 
dividuality. Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, ar- 


chitects 


— 




















The position of the recep- 
tion room in the rear of 
the house, opening upon 

ad * iH a the sun parlor is a feature 

“a : ae tee tpeviee yy aae Tl promising comfort. Also 

note the large pantries 




























Distinctly a house for a family grow- 
ing up, generous children’s rooms 
off the master's bedroom, and sew- 
ing quarters 




















Like the master’s, the guest suite is a 
separate apartment, the large hall 
serving to isolate it and yet easily 
connecting all the chambers 




















<— Plenty of the house is outside! Be- 

egies ; é — sides their homey values, the cov- 

along Colonial lines, this house at Bryn Mawr shows what can be done where liberties are taken within reason, ered porch and paved terrace serve 
The hillside problem has been solved by the terrace. also as a setting to the house proper 


Although built 


Savery, Scheetz & Savery, architects 
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WEEK-BY-WEEK WORK IN THE VEGETABLE 
PATCH 


The Saturday 
Afternoon Garden 















FOR THE BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 








1). EpSON 














roughout the vear, planning it 








o that the sun 





“| STi factor in reducing the annual it may be taken up on successive Saturday afternoons so far as is 
family | ret, has been under-, rather than over-esti feasible. In addition, as a guide rather than as a model, two 
ite In spite of the fact that new methods and varieties have sample gardens of different but average sizes, will be laid out, 
rate F ite the fact that new methods and varieties have and the various tasks to be done in them, in connection with 
itigated t might have been the natural result of thi vegetables and small fruits, such as cultivating, spraying, succes- 
dtl to | early for vegetable products as sion planting, etc., will be explained as the season progresses. In 
e gardet ist continue for many years to. this way the busy gardener may, with the least loss of time, 
ortant part in helping to solve the national utilize those things which will help him in solving his own prob 
bre tte I Ve lems. However, throughout the en- 
eta fruit e 0 tire season he will have to use his 
— — eee eee — ‘ > B 
irger place in o iet [r — IN JANUARY | own judgment about following 
+] WHAT TO DO ANULAI! - ' : ; 
the er the place they « HAT dates in connection with planting, 
| } | | 2d Select piaces im ur Z 
the smaller the doctors’ bi heer hg to vegetables early and late, and harvesting; 
( to in | he | 0 ( md sv fruits ind af uve about the amount ot space t » be de 
“ uf 1! 7 
me erestimate ot that recowered sumncses oy nd voted to each crop, and about a 
CU ) rs daw Cr cne “ . ° ° ° 
there ha ot been ene itt ver. ta urate easure score of other things which it is 
Y it, but in to-thi ment impossible to prescribe for anyone 
rd literature in t ) ith— peace . oe ‘Ise’s garden 
. ; au ’ Die nd draw a « . Sa ell. : 
to-the-lan ovement, the “inspi rete ; f the size and While there is not much to be 
icle it een Ove f your garden. Indicate done this month in the way of act 
4 , frees 1 wi cs s " 9 e rey aes 
ke nl the perspiratic ae gy » denen quale and ual garden operations, there are 
been overlook lf vo rad some preliminary things which 
’ +} ; ) nie f 
om \ et esult rth omy =e ur ft : should be attended to. he suc- 
‘ e é ep your \ » 9 ° 
ite ot to go after ther Tod 1s f ce @ shed cess of your summer's garden will 
ith ve ( off, and expect to away from the house, brighten depend to a very large extent upon 
tup with a coat of paint as 
et nds dirty. If you are Oe, pane tyne cao gi the amount of time and thought 
© ( ousan ho woul food—manure. Mixed barnyard you are willing to devote to it this 
ike to see the table expense it manure well dried and broken month and next. Many persons 
j j ! up is best hut see to wt your — ; - 
or t umily bi et ut down colt fail to take any action until the per- 
vithout knocki | on the table, 30th—Stud) ur catalogs ennial spring garden fever lures 
j 1 se ; rethe vt the “ 
¢ a ill plot o oun careyu Becwer =m them to it. “But the gardener who 
, , plan you made two weeks ag ; ' : 
omewhere that vou can cultivate Then send in your seed orders is content to wait for any such 
Half an acre will be a , primitive impulse will have a primi- 
nore than that iv prove too tive garden. 
uch The average gardener usually 
lf all the readers of this magazine had gardens of standard thinks of making out the seed order as the first step to be taken. 
izes an pes it wo bn paratively easy to tell them how — But before you undertake this absorbing task there are two other 
to get out of the ground the maximum results with a minimum _ things which should be done. 
’ tof work. But, of course, their gardens are of all sorts and The first good Saturday afternoon this month (and if there is 
onditio é nd they he in every cliniate, from the tropi no good Saturday afternoon, you can do it on Sunday without 
ilof the South States to the short, cool summers of Northern exciting the suspicion of the neighbors) select the spot or spots 
New wland and Canada. It ts out of the question, then, to. which you can devote to your vegetables and small fruits, and 
plan one garden for all conditions. On the other hand, the more — get accurate measurements of all dimensions. If the amount of 
general in character the information and suggestion one may give, ground at your disposal is very limited there will be no choice of 
the le e it is likely to be to the non-professional gardenet location. But a good garden can be made on almost any soil, 
In tl ern rticles | have attempted to arrange the work provided it can be well drained and is not too much shut out from 


| know of one successful garden made on ground so 
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low that its owner has had to build it all up into beds with sod 
edges, the surfaces of which are a foot to eighteen inches above 
the walks. No one living on the place before him had ever been 
able to grow anything. On another place, a friend of mine has 
overcome just the reverse conditions. He had nothing to build 
his garden on but what was practically a sand-bank. By the 
addition of wood ashes and an occasional dressing of dried muck, 
which he was able to get ina wheel-barrow from a near-by river, 
he has succeeded in growing almost every garden vegetable. Both 
of these gardeners are workingmen who have had no resources 
for improving 

the adverse con- 
ditions except 


their own spare 
the de- 


termination to 


time and 


things. 
But if there is 
an opportunity to 


grow 


select the garden 
site, pick out pre 
ferably a_ spot 
faces the 
south- 


which 
south or 


east. If it slopes 
gently and is pro- 
tected on the 
north or north- 


west, there is a 
further advan- 
tage. \bove all, 


must the 
spot be 


garden 
well 
With 


methods 


drained. 
modern 
of irrigation it is 
matter to 
supply an abun- 


an easy 
dance otf water 
to the driest gar 
den. But the wet 
garden is, in time and the tools. 
many respects, 

failure. The garden's past history is also im- 
well-managed spot richer and 
But a garden that has been neglected be- 


foredoomed to 
The 


better year after year. 


portant. garden becomes 
comes so weedy that it is far better to change it if possible, on 
account of the extra amount of labor which weedy soil necessi- 
tates. On the other hand, it is much more work to break up and 
get into shape a new piece of ground, especially if it must be 
worked by hand. With heavy sod it is next to impossible to make 
the soil as finely pulverized as it should be the first year. Part 
old and part new ground, however, is a very good combination, 
and some crops do better where there is a great amount of humus 
in the soil, even if it is not so thoroughly pulverized. 

A dis- 
tance of even a short walk away will make a great difference in the 
pleasure and the work of taking care of it. 


\lso get your garden as near the house as possible. 


If the garden must 
be at some distance from the house, then plan to fix 
some place to keep your tools, garden line, seeds, etc., 
near it. A miniature shed, such as may be readily 
constructed from an old piano-box or large dry-goods 
box, covered with roofing paper to” keep out the 
weather, and painted for appearances, will save enough 
steps during the first month to pay for the time re- 
quired in putting it up. You can disregard the old 





Arrange for a place to keep your tools and gardening impedimenta—and keep them there. This will save both your 
A coat of paint or a new tar-paper roof will help brighten up the shed 


idea that the garden must be out of sight. If you are going to 
take good care of it, it will be as attractive looking as a flower 
garden. If there is any possibility of your not taking such care 
of it, then you had better put it in sight, anyway, as that will be 
some incentive to your keeping it clean and cultivated. 

When you have decided on the spot where your garden is to be 
located, make careful measurements, and jot them down. While 
it is more convenient to have the garden all in one spot, it is by 
no means necessary; and if the small fruits and such perennials 
as strawberries and asparagus and rhubarb are kept together, the 


work will be 
lightened. \fter 
you have taken 
the measure 
ments, take time 
some evening to 


make aie careful 


plan, drawn to 
scale, of the size 
and shape of 
your earden 
this should be 
large enough so 
that spaces of a 


foot can be readi 
ly shown. Any 
trees, stones, 
pat hs, shadows 
from walls, steep 
grades, or other 
similar characte: 
istics, should also 
be indicated. 
Such an outline 
is absolutely nec 
essary betore one 
can plan the 
year’s work sys 
tematically. l:ven 
if there were but 
one planting of 
seed to be made, 
a carefully made 
planting plan would be worth while. To make the best use of 
companion crops and succession crops, it is an absolute necessity. 
On another Saturday afternoon some time this month, even 
though the ground be covered with snow, make arrangements fot 
your spring supply of manure. An abundance of plant-food 
must form the basis of any successful garden, and where manure 
is to be had, part of it should be bought in this form. If at all 
practical to do so, you should personally investigate what you are 
buying before you get it. Some manure is hardly worth the 
hauling, but really good manure will be well worth several dollars 
a load, especially if your garden has not been abundantly sup 
plied with it during the past year or two. The value of manure 
depends upon what has been fed the animals producing it, and 
upon how it has been kept, more than upon the kind it is. For 


(Continued on page 62) 
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A. study for the skyline of a house at Chestnut Hill, Pa., Edmund B. Gilchrist, architect 


Cost, Texture and Design in Roof Planning 


\ BRIEF RESUME OF THE POSSIBLE ROOF TREATMENTS AND THEIR RELATION 


rO THE TYPES OF HOUSES—ARTISTRY IN THE SKYLINE OF THE HOUSE 
HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 

CHAI © stronger than its weakest link, and a house’ the choice of material for covering. For example, it would be 
A no whit beter than its roof. This is true both with re impossible to use slate, shingle or thatch on a flat roof. Some 
pect to tl teri 1 and the worth of the archi covering without joints or interstices that the water can penetrate 
tectural desigt lf the roof is unsound and leaky all must be used instead. Notwithstanding the fact that several 
the rest of the structure suffers serious impairment and begins to — fairly recent country houses with flat roofs have been designed by 
isinet of is held legally to invalidate the clever British architects, the type is not usual enough to require 
vitabilit ise al ordingly, in some places the pay extended consideration further than to offer a few hints that may 
ent of rent ot be enforced unless the roof be weather be put into effect in dealing with decks or any of the flat or vir- 
vortl NM ed from the architectural point of view, the tually flat areas that occasionally occur in connection with a 
roof is the oldest and, in many ways, the most significant feature roofing scheme of different character. These approximately flat 
in the e on of the house vithout which. mdeed. a structure areas must, of course, be given a slight incline for the sake of 
T reel v4 ill Ouse \ well-designed roof may do lrainage. For a satisfactory covering large tiles, like flooring 
teri ther respects poor, but a bad roof quarries, laid in mastic cement may be recommended. This may 

own the rest of the house to its own level be well done for about 35 cents per square foot. Heavy lead 
if ’ five-pound lead is a good weight—may also be suggested. This 
e the roof is a feature of such vital importance, it be will cost approximately 60 cents per square foot. It is ex 
on the prospective house builder or remodeller to weigh and pensive, but exceedingly durable and satisfactory. As a less ex 
possibilities open to him in the direction of pensive covering, deck canvas, well coated with shellac or water 
rooting or the sake of convenience and clearness it will be well proof paint, may be used. This covering, however, is only sug 
to ee ( by wler three principal heads—structure, gested for sleeping porches, where it is likely to be under con- 
hi vill j © th iracter of the materials and their cost; stant inspection, for disaster will follow the least neglect or acci- 
texture ol finally, architectural design, which covers dent. In using canvas, the edges or gutters against the coping 

the ¢ ensemble, including contour or skyline with the many must be well flashed with lead or copper. 

egitimate opportunities afforded for creating points of interest lhe lean-to roof needs no specific consideration here, since it 
d individualit \s a preliminary step to the threefold ex- may be regarded as the half of a span or ridge roof, the sort that 
nination oOpose t is necessary to make some classification of next claims attention. The slope of the span or ridge roof, at 
the most least the tradi 
types « oot tional slope 


low flat. lean-t 
pat ol 1 ‘ 

0 ety ( 
called “couple 
ratter umbre 
or curb. mansard 
hipped, gabl 
and erkinhe 

lhe physica 
; ‘ the Oot 
cco to one 
or anothet Tt the 
types t men 
tioned l nec 
sarily | 








Slate is used effectively on the roof of this English country house, the roof lines of which, characteristically British, 


might serve as a model on this side 


which long ex- 


perience has 
proved the most 
advisable in dif 
ferent countries, 
is governed to a 


great extent by 
climatic condti- 
tions, and, in a 
general way, it 


may be said that 
the pitch becomes 
steeper as the 
latitude becomes 
higher. The steep 
pitch is obviously 
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for shedding snow and _ pre- 
venting water from backing up 
and penetrating the cover at 
periods of rapid thaw. 

The covering materials that 
naturally suggest themselves 
for ridge roofs are shingles, 
slate, tile, composition slabs o1 
tiles of various sorts, tin, lead, 
copper and thatch—a wide va- 
riety and susceptible of almost 
endless forms of treatment 
The distinction between “roof” 
and “roof covering” should be 
borne in mind. The former is 
the supporting frame of timber 
or steel, whereas the function 
of the latter is to cover the structure in and protect it from the 
weather. Of the metal coverings, copper is the most durable, the 
lightest and the strongest. With a copper roof, because of its 
heat-conducting properties, there ought to be a layer of felt or 
some non-conducting material laid between the metal covering 
and the wooden sheathing underneath. The green carbonate that 
forms on the surface exposed to the weather is both a desirable 
decorative feature and a protection to the metal against further 
decomposition. Copper, of course, is exceedingly expensive and 
must be regarded as a luxury, but a more satisfactory roof, from 
many points of view, it would be hard to find. Owing to the 
variations in the price of copper it would be unwise and probably 
misleading to make any attempt at quoting approximate cost. 

Lead as a roof covering is not regarded with favor by roofers 
in America. They generally consider it impracticable in our 
climate, owing to its great expansion and failure to contract again 
to the same extent. There need be no such objection if the 
roofers would lay the sheets as they are customarily laid in 
England, where considerable play and movement is allowed for. 
A lead roof is both beautiful and durable, but must be regarded 
as a super-luxury, owing to its excessive cost, which presents the 
chief obstacle to its use. Tin, kept well painted, is fairly ser- 
viceable and light, though a radiator of intense heat both upward 
and downward in summer. 


An English house where the physical form of the roof line eliminated all but one type of material—heavy slates laid irregularly. As a study in the skyline the house it 


Thatch is often used on modern houses in England with excellent results. When well laid 


than shingles and is impervious to the weather 





it is no more inflammable 


Various composition tiles of different grades of excellence 
and different prices May also be used for roof coverings. lor 
a roof with a pitch of even ordinary inclination, slag is not ad 
visable, as the asphaltum binder melts and runs in the heat of 
our summers. Slag roofing 114” thick costs 5 to 6 cents pet 
square foot. 

Tiles are to be had in a variety of colors and shapes by different 
concerns, and are generally broadly classified as “shingle” o1 
“Spanish.” Owing to the great diversity in their quality, the 
differences in their sources of manufacture, local labor conditions 
and sundry other factors, it is impossible to give more than a 
rough approximate cost estimate for ordinary guidance. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that a “Spanish” tile roof covering will 
cost 30 to 35 cents per square foot, while a “shingle” tile cover 
ing will cost 18 to 22 cents. Asbestos tile costs about the same 
amount as shingle tile. A tile-covered roof ought to have a pitch 
steep enough to shed rain rapidly and keep snow from lying on 
it. While tiles are sometimes fastened to battens laid directly on 
the rafters, it is best to use board sheathing and cover it with a 
laver of felt paper. It is almost impossible to make the tiles lie 
close enough on one another to prevent snow from blowing under 
neath sometimes. The felt paper avoids leakage from this melted 
snow, which evaporates or runs off at the eaves. 

The same manner of laying, using sheathing and felt paper, 


presents some interesting points, a logical outcome of the rest of the structure 
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ith tiles. slates 


é fter vithout using 

eat e pro ide in eve! 
tant that a te roof should 
I le I ent { I it is hable when left 


the thie ifferent sorts ot slate affor: 


classification is 


oF ' 
coior, size ana 


thatch roof is excellent. The main difficulty about having one is 
that we have very few competent thatchers. 

For gambrel, hipped, gabled, jerkinhead roofs and mansards, 
if anyone still wishes to have so graceless a covering to their 
ouse, what has been said before with reference to materials 
available has equal application. 

Although the the 
‘:parate head of consideration, they must be studied in connec- 

tion with ma- 


terials, and re- 


texture and color of roof come under a 


sults must be 
arrived at by 


their aid. If a 





















































f et copper roof is 
( laid over paral- 
it lel vertical 
the old We wooden “rolls” 
nailed to the 
sheathing, the 
agreeable effect 
, oul may often be 
, thi heightened and 
( a distinct note 
te j of interest add- 
thi ost exp ed to the roof. 
ree! The same sort 
one of wooden 
{ The roof of “Glen Fern” is a sincere indication of plan through the medium of the skyline. A rustic simplicity and “rolls” ought to 
ehe nat vel directness in the gradations characterizes both the roof lines and roof covering be used with a 
ondi lead roof, as 
; t from 18 to 22 cents per this method of laying provides more play for expansion. Iron 
ol rec ent d “black,” from to to 12 nails ought not to be used with lead, as they cause corrosion. 
wing to its great ductility and the ease with which it may be 
e roots the t rest OOt ive cypress and cedat lressed and bossed into corners and irregular-shaped places, lead 
mele be ha thet it o1 n, but the former are sually presents a sympathetic effect. The color, too, is good 
ele Ne, ir onsideratio of texture, which will be men after short exposure to the weather. 

tioned in a equent raph, and are also apt to be more ()ne distressing feature about so many of our tile roofs is their 
ible They vary somewhat in price locally, but the best split nug, close-cropped aspect, due partly to the selection of the 
pre ngle in ordinarily be had for $25.00 per thousand naterial and partly to the manner in which it is put on. A great 
| e 6 inches by 24 ure of an inch thick. The num any of our “shingle” tiles have a slightly vitrified surface, which 
ber required for covering a given area of roof will depend upon js an advantage in withstanding the action of the weather, but not 
Ihe inches are to the weather. Seven inches to the’ essential. “Sand-finished”’ tiles, which are simply baked like 
veather may be taker | fair average in America, but a much brick. and have no vitrified surface, have been found to answer 
finer effect can be obtained by exposing k the purpose admirably, are more sympathetic and varied in color 
ye unfavorable critics vill probably be made of the in to begin with, and soon take on an agreeable diversity of hue that 
lusion of thatch among ro possibilities. The two objections — the other tiles never acquire. If it is expedient to use the smooth 
‘ally urged against it are its inflammability and its permeability. tile with vitreous surface, it is well to put in a great many “sec- 
otwithstanding these objections it is often used on modern onds” with their random discoloration, and occasional tiles may 
uises in England with excellent results from both the strictly be laid upside down so that the light kiln marks of the stringers 

iterial at chitectural points of view One ot the foremost ay help to break up the deadly monotony. 
rchitects, in speaking recently of such roots, stated that In laying shingles, it is an excellent plan for the improvement 
ul ore inflammable than shingles, if of texture to “butt” them at an angle of forty-five degrees. This 
o, and that it v bsolutely impervious to the weather, can be done “on the job” with a pivot knife. It gives a more 
er ordimat io t even affected by melting massive effect, makes the shingle appear thicker than it is. in 
reality, softens shadows 
, earchi te and produces the agree 
ot or able matted texture that 
tance hitect ; , is so admired in English 
equ cottage roofs. Another 
CC t straw device for producing 
tight bot low agreeable texture is to 
course I lay the shingles with 
vithes near to less exposure to the 
gether \rchitecturall weather about four 
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= — inches—which, of 


(Cont. on page 53) 








The average type of brick wall showing air space 


between brick shell and plaster lining 
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Clapboard, the commonest lype of wall, showing use 


of outside boarding 


and building paper 
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if 


hollow-tile is not used in it 


A plaster wall requires many more constituents 
O F shall have the walls of the new house? She 
likes white paint; you like brick, and your oldest daughter 
is just crazy about plaster covered with vines. It is hard to de- 
cide. The houses of white clapboards are certainly attractive, 
while brick and stone have a pleasant, substantial look, and 
plaster, even without the vines, has a charming texture and is 
most cheerful in its spotlessness. 


what we 


They all have their advantages and their adherents, but, after 
all, it is a matter that will often settle itself. If any of the his- 
toric styles are to be used, the wall material will not usually allow 
of much latitude. For 
the New 
England Colonial will 
usually call for clap- 

and 
whereas 


instance, 


white 
this 
treatment would be a 


boards 
paint, 


great solecism in any 
of the English styles. 
However, this is not 
quite so simple, for 
at the present time 
there is much excel- 


lent work being done 


If hollow-tile is used, the construction of the con- 


crete wall becomes fairly simple 





Moisture seeping in through the stone wall requires 


a deep air space and well-constructed inner wall 


It takes toll 
result 


copy slavishly any of the past architectural styles. 


of them all in a greater or lesser degree, but the refuses 


to be pigeon-holed under any of the old accepted labels. The 
shingled-all-over country houses done in the last twenty years 


in the East come under this head, as do these charming hybrid 
houses which are so elusively suggestive of Colonial, French and 
Italian work, but which are none of them, and almost form a 
style in themselves, except that they as yet refuse to be standard 
ized. 


It is then in this free house type 


of building that we may make 

our walls of what we 
to 
a 


choose, 
the 
trained taste to keep 


trusting 
restraint of 
the result congruous ; 
which to 
the conclusion that if 
to 
an historical 


brings 


us 


one chooses 


in 


build 
style 
he must be prepared 
to accept the restric 
tions which such an- 


acceptance imposes 


However, let us ex 
that makes no _ at- Two types of walls used successfully in a farm building—shingle with an end wall of field stone that amine a moment the 
tempt whatever to “ties up” with the roadside and stableyard walls most common walls 
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Wall construction in this house at Marblehead 
tember following lines of nearby trees 


W le kson, ase ate architects 


thi terstices filled with spatts and 


, m4 ‘ t the ey : thie theoretical it least. is a 
1M ‘ 0 onl l no ~<a paces With 


the owe ! pertection 18 too much 


let through 


},] ] 
to take 


‘ stir rivi | li ke 1 ulvisable 
lining the im 


against the 


( vil | l ter oO \ i! | cls Dl ed 
hich prevent inv moisture 

‘ ‘ ; ‘ ] 
| ‘ i one ‘ ( C1 Lone ire cut, and 


1 
roughel 


1 ‘ re ) ‘ tor ft ‘ t ‘ att ‘ thi kine b oy 


lake «l solid 


was a deliberate effort to suit the setting 
and the remainder stucco, a reproduction of the generally unobstructed atmosphere about the house. 


rough fieldstone laid in open bond tones in with the rocky foreground; vertical half- 


Charles M. Baker and Allen 


he use of brick for the walls of dwelling houses is daily be 
omimg more common. 


{ 1 


his is largely due to the fact that while 


ie cost of brick work shows a tendency to clecrease, 


the growing 
scarcity of lumber in this country is causing the frame house to 
rise steadily in cost, so that from year to year there is a nearer 


und nearer approach between the two materials. At the present 


time there is a difference of from 10 to 15 per cent. When we 
veigh the two methods against each other we shall see that the) 
really approach even nearer. The substantial character of the 
brick, its enduring qualities; its freedom from deterioration and 


expense for up-keep; the fact that it is fireproof, together with 


its superior esthetic possibilities, must be set off against the 
perishable nature of the wood, both from fire and decay, the 


' 


hnecessal 
temperature and 
()ne is not apt to think of this latter phase of the matter until he 


y expense of up-keep, its vulnerability against change of 


general ephemeral, not to say flimsy, appearance 


chances to come from a prolonged stay in any of those countries 


where the frame house is unknown and suddenly finds himself 


surrounded by these large wooden boxes. 


nary and 


hey seem extraordi 
inaemic after the masonry walls of the rest of the world 

lhe pressed brick wall of the Victorian era, with its colored 
mortar, has departed. It was a smooth, characterless affair, of 
no texture or color, and has given place to the much more charm 
ing and sensible common brick. Of course, there is an infinite 


~ 





Where clapboard and stone are effectively combined in a house of difficult position 


and unusual lines 


All-over clapboard walls in a Dutch Colonial house where simplicity of wall treat- 
ment was most desired 
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Stucco and half-timber are almost invariably a successful combination, especially when, as in this instance, the walls are of differing angles giving a play of light and shade, 


and broken by windows of unusual lines 


variety of kinds and a great many colors of common brick, and, increased shadow accent these, or we may color the mortar 
to add to the variety of their wall surfaces, they may be laid in though it is seldom successful, if it match the brick. We have 
various bonds; the bond being the method of placing them in the other more elaborate bricks, the so-called “Tapestry,” “I lytex”’ 
wall. We may have 


and “Rug” being ex- 
each row of them amples of a_ rough 
laid showing first a brick with which 
side and then an end very rich color effects 
(the ends are often a may be obtained. 
different color from So much for the 
the sides), which its 


called Flemish bond: 


or we mav lav sev 


appearance of the 
wall. looking be 
neath the skin «we 
eral courses all sides, may find a variet\ of 


and then a course of structure. We may 


nothing but ends. have the selid brick 
his is common bond. wall backed on the 
When the rows are 
laid alternately all 
headers and all 
stretchers it is called 
English bond. Then 


inside with vertical 
wood strip ’ ovel 
which is the lath and 
plaster. The — strips 





serve to form an alt 
there is the more 


space to keep the 
complicated English 


plaster awa) from the 
“cross bond,” which 


makes an_ elaborate 
and beautiful pat- 
tern over the whole ' inside if we make a 
surface. Again, we Uneven and rough as hand-split shingles may be, they Where field stone and clapboard meet the hollow wall: i. 


as weather well and lend an air of distinguishing artistry to connection can often be effected through 
may rake out the h 
, a house the medium of a heavy, rough door 


damp brickwork. 
We may plaster di 
rectly on the brick 





e., a 
two-inch space inside 


joints, and so by the (Cont. on page 03) 











If the shape of the room will permit, why not build 


the shower as sh wn here 











CSE ROOST PSN A 
eh eee me 


The bath tub should be set down 
solid on the floor without space 
beneath it where dust can 
collect 





Che same is true of any other fix- 
ture. In this instance the base 
of the shower bath would be a 
bother to the housekeeper 


the many parts of 
the house, the bath- 
room may be said to be 





the one where modern 
ethciency has reached its 
highest point of develop 
ment. Compact, sanitary 
fittings, easy to use and 
easy to keep clean, should 
be installed, and their arrangement in the 
room should be determined with a view 
to the utilization of every inch of avail- 
able space without giving the effect of 
stuffiness and overcrowding. Plenty of 
air and plenty of light are features that 
the competent architect will see to. Quite 
as important is the position of the various 
plumbing fixtures. They must be easy of 
access to both housewife and plumber. 
With no dark corners or awkward spaces 
to hinder, and with light and air to aid the 
housewife, the care of the bathroom can 
be reduced to the minimum. When one 
or the other is missing, the work entailed 
becomes a burden. You can generally 
measure a housewife by 
the appearance of het 
bathroom, just as you 
can measure the archi- 
tect and the owner by its 
efficiency. A complete, 
efficient bathroom is an 
investment that pays in 
terest in comfort and 
health. It is no idle 
saying that a house is 
known by its bathroon. 


, 
“as . vod — im Cre ofl 
PhS See on 


Complete and modern fittings, 
plenty of light and ventila- 
tion characterize the modern 
bathroom 


I wo-tone washable rugs are 
best for the floor, although 
they should not replace the 
bath mat 














For flooring, tile is best, waterproof composition 
second, and wood third 
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A low-voltage plant for a small house capable of supplying twenty-four 16-candle power bulbs, showing the simplicity of the complete plant 


SERVICE SUPPLIED FOR THE FULL TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WITH THE GENERATOR WORKING ONLY 
A FRACTION OF THAT TIME—HOW THE ELECTRICITY IS STORED UP—THE COSTS OF A PLANT 


J. F. SPRINGER 


kK LECTRIC lighting can be provided nowadays at reasonable lighting system, this feature becomes of very great importance. 
+ expense for moderate-sized houses, and that service may A storage-battery system consists—apart from the wiring and 
be supplied for the full twenty-four hours without requiring the  fixtures—of four elements: a gasoline engine, or other source of 
operation of the generating apparatus for more than a fraction mechanical energy, which is employed to operate the second ele 
of that time. Perfection of service and economy of operation ment—the dynamo. The function of the dynamo is to generate 
are now combined. Country and city are alike the beneficiaries an electric current, which, in turn, is employed to charge a 
of modern progress in lighting methods. storage battery. Finally, the fourth element is a switchboard, 
Electric lighting can hardly be said to be a cheap system; but, whose function is to provide a means of controlling the electric 
despite its cost, it is to- 
day the favorite. There 
are many __ instances 


operations. 





With an equipment or 
this character we have 
where electric lighting 
is secured through the 
generation of current by 
private plants located on 
the premises of the con- 


not only a means ol 
lighting the house, but 
also a source of power 
applicable to other uses. 


The gasoline engine may 
sumer. Except, how- 


ever, where the current 
is consumed in lighting 
a hotel, an apartment 
house or group of such 


be disconnected and 
operated to run various 
mechanical devices. If 
the meclranical devices 
are too far away or too 
houses, the inconven- scattered to permit the 
ience in operating the 
equipment has probably 
hindered the introduc- 
tion of electric lighting. 
Now, it is possible to 








use of the gasoline en 
gine as a_ source of 
power, then we may 
operate them by an elec 
tric current. Thus, cur 
have an electric lighting rent may be obtained by 
system of such a charac- operating the gasoline 
ter that it is not neces- engine and the dynamo 
sary to operate a dyna in conjunction. Indeed, 
mo simultaneously with 
the generation of the electric light wires and 
light. With the electric operate the lights in the 
storage battery, the cur- The storage battery room on the Harry Payne Whitney estate on Long Island, showing batteries same way. Then, we 
rent may in. effect be in position. This is the other extreme from the plant shown above 


stored up to be used 


we may connect up the 





may use the whole plant 
and “store up” -elec 
when the dynamo is quiet. The storage battery is the equivalent tricity in the storage battery, which may be used to supply cur 
of a tank full of electricity, but it does not afford a perpetual sup- rent for the lighting or the operation of mechanical devices 
ply without being itself re-supplied. During the day, at one’s These several alternatives are not equally economical in respect 
convenience, the storage battery is charged by operating a dyna- to the cost of operation. For example, we can run a pump fot 
mo. The battery then becomes a source of electricity, which less money by connecting it up to the 
may be drawn upon at any time desired. With the best batteries using current from the dynamo or the storage battery. Again, 
no attention is required during the period when the current 1s we can operate it more economically by using current from the 
being consumed. In the practical operation of a smal! electric (Continued on page 56) 


gasoline engine than by 
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\ simple, livable, stucco hollow-tile house developed on the 


central hall plan, with eight main rooms 





\ HOUSE AT MISHAWAKA, 
INDIANA 


Noel S. Dunbar. architect 





The stair spindles were The veranda is arranged to 
handw rought by a local be closed in and heated 
blacksmith for winter 


a 


a 


— 


- 





f the living-room was arched to accentuate its length. It is finished At the rear of the room is a deep, cream-colored cast mantel, modeled after an 


in fumed quartered oak with brown walls Italian piece, with old gold tiles 





rt 
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Being two steps lower than the dining-room adds a Peacock blue and tan are the dominant decorative color notes in the dining-room. One of the wall panels is 


note of interest to the living-room hung on invisible hinges and covers a china closet. A breakfast porch opens to one side 





Light from the Palladian window located on the stair landing fills the front 
hallway, space being utilized by thus building the stairs over the entrance 


Two large, built-in wardrobes provide ample closet room in the master’s suite. 
sleeping-porch, sitting room and bath adjoin 





Arranged with a view to the saving of nerves and muscles, the kitchen is open, light, well 
ventilated and fitted throughout with all modern apparatus 





A The woodwork and furniture of the guest room are finished in ivory, to which rose 


and dull green hangings give a touch of color 
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ber is formed between the two Che heat nor scorch walls or woodwork. The 
outer casing is surrounded by three in wall type is installed in the wall or chim 


ulated steel sheets, with spaces between 
each, torming three individual dead air 
hambers around the body of the appa 
itus, which prevent heat radiation 


\ Bunsen gas burner is located in the 
lower portion of the inner drum 


nection with, and just below 


In con 
the burner, 

in agitator grate, on which the refuse 
falls Kout 


perforated conical caps di 
rectly above the burners spread the flames 
o the simultaneously attacked 
it several points in its middle portion, and 
ompletely enveloped by the flames in its 
ower portion. 


\ll parts are 


retuse 1s 


fitted within a 
olid cast iron top, base and front. The 


securely 


entire apparatus 1s properly insulated 
[here are two types, portable and wall, 
each operated with gas 
lhe former is 


nal fliie 


installed anywhere gas 
connection is available. It can 
in the kitchen, 


nection being made 


] ] 
Ye HDlacer 


the draught con 
with the range flue 
it can be installed in the refrig 
cellar 


| ] ! 
it cesired 


rator room ot! 





In appearance a mahogany table of distinct attrac 
tiveness, this safe will prove a secure place for 
the family valuables 





It does not radiate 


ney brace, where a flue is accessible and 
gas connection can be made. It is recessed 
so its front is flush with the wall surface. 
This type is especially adapted for apart 
ment use, and is recommended where floor 
space is limited. Complete details and 
blue-prints, giving size of necessary open 
ings, furnished on request. 

The method of incineration is perfectly 
imple. As soon as the burner is lighted 
the garbage is attacked from below by sev 
eral flames. By means of the heat con- 
ductors connected with the burners the 
flame is first passed across the top of the 
refuse, drying and carbonizing it. The 
burning refuse produces a gaseous com- 
pound containing hydrogen and nitrogen. 
rhe oxygen, raised to a high temperature, 
is applied to this mixture, and a highly in- 
flammable produce is developed and ig- 
nited. The combustion consumes odor, 
vases and smoke. 
incineration varies with the 
moisture contained in the 


Time of 
amount of 
refuse. 

lf daily incinerations are desired, such 
accumulation of waste in the average 
household is consumed in about twenty- 
five minutes. 


The Household Safe 

\FETY first is a common-sense idea, 
even when applied to such matters 

as family valuables, for no house is en 
tirely burglar-proof, nor is any room im 
pregnable to untrustworthy servants. In 
all well-regulated households the nightly 
carrying upstairs of the silver basket is 
an honored institution, because eminently 
sane. But what do most of us do with 
the silver when we get it upstairs? It 
may be hidden away in a secret corner, but 
that corner may prove of easy access to 
the light-fingered. For that reason a 
small over-night safe should have a place 
in the house. The type shown in illustra 
tion weighs about forty pounds. It is en- 
cased in a solid mahogany cabinet, a deco- 
rative object in the bedroom. It is forty- 
eight inches high, the regulation table 
height 


The safe itself has a double steel 
wall, locked with a three-point combina- 
tion 


Inside are a drawer and three pigeon- 
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holes. For the safe-keeping of jewelry 
and trinkets and papers of value such a 
safe proves its worth of service in the 
house. 


A New Dishwasher 

VERY housewife knows what it is to 
E. prepare a nice dinner—to serve it 
tastefully—and to enjoy quietly the keen 
pleasure manifested by those who partake. 
She also knows that shortly after, the age- 
old problem of “washing the dishes” must 
be faced, and it is “back to the kitchen” 
again. 

To make washing the dishes a quick job, 
to eliminate the use of the hands in greasy 
dishwater, to wash dishes rapidly 
thoroughly with no danger of breakage 
to put the whole problem of washing 
dishes on a safe, sanitary and really effi- 
cient basis—all this is the object of a dish 
washer that is being shown in the shops. 
It consists, first, of a container, funnel 
shaped at the bottom, resting on wall sup 
ports, or on a portable base, as preferred. 
It is made of a heavy metal, which more 
closely non-rustable ma- 
terial, with a free cleaning surface, than 
any other 


approaches a 


The container is entirely open within 
and perfectly free of any pockets, posts, 
perforations, valves, etc. Food particles 
cannot clog within it, or cause an unsani- 
tary condition; they easily pass through 
the drainage outlet. 

In the funnel-like bottom of the con- 
tainer rests the “dasher,’” which turns con 
tinuously at the rate of three hundred and 
forty revolutions per minute. It makes 
early three complete revolutions with one 
movement of the lever, which permits fast 
operation. Operating the dasher results 
in the water being continually thrown 
from the bottom upwards, ina slanting di 
rection, on all the dishes, actually washing 
off all food particles. The dasher forces 
the water up through and between all the 
dishes, none escaping its force. The 
dishes are not sprayed, or sprinkled, on 
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An unusually handsome fire screen for the hearth 


and. 


one side only, but are thoroughly washed 
on both sides. 

The dasher is made of aluminum, which 
is so easily kept clean, cannot rust, and, 
being a strong, yet light, material, has no 
unnecessary weight to impede its action 
To operate the dasher requires only a 
brisk motion of the lever. 

Inside are arranged wire trays resting 
one above the other that hold the dishes 
In the center is a compartment for knives, 
forks and spoons. 

Simplicity characterizes the use of 
a washer. 


such 
Having placed the soiled dishes 





The simple arrangement of shelves not only saves 
space but does much to lessen the possibility of 
breakage 


in the trays, turn on the water—or pour 
the water into the container, drop in a 
small some washing 
powder, fasten down the lid and push the 
lever back and forth. This operates the 
dasher and pours the water over the 
dishes. Take out the trays when drained 
and dry. A few minutes’ work will ac- 
complish what used to take the greater 
part of an hour. 


piece of soap or 


A Place for Silver 

T is to none less than to Hepplewhite 
| that home decorators owe a debt for 
a neat contrivance in which to place silver, 
a device that is being seen again in the 
The silver urn of our grand 
mother’s day is coming into favor once 
more, and its practicability more than ever 
is evident. As shown in the illustration, 


shops. 


the case holds a set of knives or forks, 
each with its separate compartment. The 
lid sits down well and is secured with a 


lock. Some have hinged lids. Made oi 
mahogany with high or dull finish, these 
urns have a singular decorative value on 
sideboards and buffets of the period of 


decorations are 


Hepplewhite or in any dining-room whose 


akin to that stvle. 


Save the Crockery 
REQUENTLY it is not more space 
that is required to increase the effi 
ciency of a cupboard, but a more careful 
division of the space already possessed 
In our accompanying illustration is shown 
a compartment in a butler’s pantry recent 
ly built. It is devoted chiefly to platters 
Instead of being piled on top of each other 
or set on end in the ordinary fashion, each 
platter has a shelf to itself. The shelves 
are no more than four inches apart and 
are adjustable. ‘This simple arrangement 
not only saves much space, but prevents 
breakage, as dishes cannot be slammed to 
gether by a careless maid \ similar de 
vice could introduced 
cupboard. 


easily be into any 


House Plants 
free 


— plants need clean air, 
from dust. ‘This is also necessary 
for the household. A room in_ which 
sweeping is followed by a deposit of dust 
upon the leaves of the plants is too dusty 
a room to live in safely. rhe sanitary 
sweeping method should be followed. The 
floor should be sprinkled before sweeping, 
or a damp cloth be tied over the broom so 
that no dust will Such a change in 
household methods will keep the plant 
clean and 
family 


rise. 


at the same time preserve the 
from the contagion of and 
coughs, often caused by germs lurking in 
the dust. [esides this, the plants should 
be showered once a week in the sink or the 
bath tub, turned down on their sides so 
that the under parts of the leaves, too, are 
clean. When this is done and the plants 
restored to their places they will evaporat« 


CC lds 


«a deal of moisture into the air, freshening 


and improving it; and a vessel of watet 


always filled, on the stove or radiator will 
atmosphere fit to 
and people. 


aid in keeping the 
breathe both by plants 





A silverware container from a design by Hepplewhite 
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et t ethir dens i mecerned. Next month, if vou gleaned by looking through them again at ~ 
t 1 fact int early results from either vegetables this time. It is a good plan also to se 
or flowers, you will have to begin the work cure a generous supply of catalogues, as 
he of starting plants. Before you do this vou very many of them contain useful infor 
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house capable of being propagated in this 
way have several advantages over those 
started from seed. ‘They bloom practical- 
ly from the start, often even while the new 
roots are forming; 
“true,” 


they are sure to come 
as they are in reality the same 
plant, while many plants from seeds are 
apt to vary more or less from type, both 
in color and in freedom of bloom. Two 
things are essential to make it worth while 
for you to start your plants in this way 
plants that are in a healthy, vigorous con 
dition of growth, and some place where 
you can keep the slips or cuttings at a 
fairly even temperature of 50° to 
while they are making their new roots. 
Old, neglected or spindling plants will not 
furnish the right field for good cuttings 
or slips; and if they must be handled in a 
room or frame that gets too cold they will 
either root very slowly or fail to root at 
all, while too high a temperature will cause 
them to run up and make weak, spindling 
plants. ‘To root quickly, the slips must be 
in just the right condition of “ripeness” or 
hardness. If the wood is too new or soft 
or too old and tough it will not root satis 
factorily. To determine whether the wood 
is in just the right condition, bend the 
branch at right angles; if it “snaps’’ with- 
out breaking clear off it should root readi 
ly ; if it bends or doubles up without break 
ing, it is too soft or too tough. Cut the 
slip off clean at a slight angle; trim off the 
leaves close from the lower half of it, and 
if the remaining ones are large, cut them 
back about one-half. The cuttings may be 
from 2” to 4” or 5” in length. To root the 
cuttings, fill an ordinary flat full of clean, 
medium coarse sand, with a layer of drain- 
age material at the bottom, and give it a 
thorough watering. After any surplus 
water has drained off, mark off rows about 
3° apart, more or less, according to the 
size of the cutting, and insert the cuttings, 
one at a time, to about a third of their 
length, taking care to have the sand packed 
firmly about each one. They may be set 
as close together as they will go without 
crowding. Put the flat in any convenient 
warm place, and all the care that will be 
required during the next few weeks until 
they begin to root is to shade them for a 
few days from bright sunshine. After 
that, keep them watered often enough to 
prevent the sand from becoming dry at 
any time. 

If only a few slips are to be rooted, a 
still simpler method is to fill a water-tight 
dish, preferably a flat, rather shallow one, 
with sand and water and place the cuttings 
in this. Keep the dish in a bright, sunny, 
warm window and add water frequently, 
so that the sand never gets dry even on the 
surface. Whichever method is used, as 
soon as the small, new roots form, the 
plants will be ready to be taken out of the 
sand and put into small pots or into one 
large pot of rich soil. This should be 
done when the new roots on the slips are 
still short. The sooner you can attend to 
them after they push out beyond the edge 


Jd 


of the callous which forms over the cut- 
ting, the better. 

If old pots are to be used for the cut- 
tings, give them a thorough scrubbing to 
clean out the pores before placing in the 
slips. If either room or pots are lacking, 
the rooted slips may be placed, for their 
first shift, in an ordinary “flat” of soil, 
putting them about two inches apart each 
way, shading them as before for a few 
days from the bright sunshine to prevent 
their wilting. Among the plants which 
may be propagated in this way are gera- 
niums, heliotropes, begonias, fuchsias, 
lemon verbenas, patience plants, snap- 
dragons, salvia, colleus, petunias, lobelias, 
tradescantias, and a number of others. 
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Such a garden diary as this, with its record of suc- 
cesses and failures, should be of material benefit 
next season 


MATERIALS STARTING SEEDS 


The first for the early garden 
should be started in February. Unless you 
have everything ready for this work vou 
should give it your attention before the 
end of the month. If you neglected last 
fall to take in sand and soil for this pur- 
pose you may be able to get some now 
from some local florist; or, if you prefer 
an hour’s good, stiff work, take a pickaxe 
and crowbar and wheelbarrow and go out 
into the garden and pry loose half a dozen 
good-sized chunks and put them down in 
the cellar near the furnace, where they will 
gradually thaw out. In the woods, even 
after the ground is frozen, it is usually 
possible to get leaf mould without very 
much trouble, and a little sand, if any is 
to be had, will be found very useful also. 
Then you will need some flats. A number 
of these may be made in a half hour’s time 


FOR 


seeds 


hammer from or 
they should be from 2” to 
3° deep, with cracks left in the bottom or 
holes bored in them, to assure good drain 
age, 


with and 
cracker boxes: 


saw soap 


When you are ordering seeds in 
clude also a supply of tags or labels; 100 
painted 5” wooden labels will cost you but 


twenty cents or thereabouts 


Now 

Before you get ready to send in yout 
seed order it is also an excellent plan to 
look over your various garden tools and 
order anything which you need along with 
your seeds. The advantage of doing this 
is that the houses usually carry a 
good deal larger line of garden tools than 
any local hardware houses, especially tools 
of the best quality. With and the 
amount of use they ordinarily receive on 
the home place, good tools of this charac 
ter will last a lifetime—or at least until 
the children lose them. You can, for in 
stance, probably get a trowel for ten o1 
fifteen cents, while a good one will cost 
you fifty or seventy-five, but the former 
will probably not last you the first season 
through and will be pretty sure to give 
way some time just when you are very 
much in need of it, while the latter not only 
will outlast several of those of the cheaper 
grade, but will give you much greater satis 
faction in its use during that time. With 
even a moderate-sized garden it will not 
pay to stint yourself in regard to hand im 
plements. Mark your tools when you get 
them, and keep them all in one place, pre 
ferably a place that can be locked. (ne 
of the little garden necessities which may 
seem a luxury is a real garden “reel and 
line,” but a reel and a hundred feet 
braided line together will but 
dollar, and, while it may be possible to 
make just as straight a row with ‘a piece 
of string,” I doubt if you can invest a 
dollar in any other garden tool which will 
be more likely to help the appearance of 
your garden. 


TAKE STOCK 


seed 


care 


ol 


cost one 


KEEP A GARDEN RECORD 

Why not start a Garden Diary the first 
of the year? Keep a brief record of dates 
and items of interest, such as when you 
were able to plant your sweet peas; when 
the first rose bugs appeared ; when you had 
the last frost; when you planted 


various seeds for succession crops; 


your 

which 
flowers proved to be the greatest successes 
tall backgrounds, and what flowers 
pleased you as edging plants for borders 
or beds. Do not go too much into details, 
but simply jot down notes which will aid 
you in your next year’s work. The diary 
should result in “A Line-a-Day Book,” 
though it will not be necessary. to write 
literally a line each day. 

Snapshots of your flowers in various 
stages of growth will add considerably, 
both in interest and beauty, to the appear 
ance of your pages, and will at the same 
time be of practical value in later years. 


as 
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he It takes 


of the imagination to build up from these rudi- 


closed t root window 


reat stretcl 
entary Ul 


in hours of danget no 


Ing 


modern master’s suite in the house, and the 
of locking up the house at night! 


ul 
istom 


The desire for privacy—an acquired custom—brought about 


he division of the hall into rooms. The women’s seat on the 


bench marked the place where a partition was erected, and 


it space further subdivided into sleeping boxes or “lock-beds” 
ittke more than closets into which the sleeper locked himself. 
\nother partition or wall was erected parallel to the west gable. 
kin ce that was divided into four rooms, two above and 
0 below One became an entry, one a storeroom, another a 
eeping place Thus the sleeping places went from the ground 
or to their present positions upstairs. 
\When the life of the family became too complex for the rooms 
e the house, other buildings were erected close by. Thus 
ere was the guest house—still used to-day on some large estates ; 


e seething-house for cooking, which can be seen on Southern 
itations, 


an improvement on which is being advocated in a 


ommunity kitchen and bakery of the town of to-morrow; bath 
ouses, constructed near springs, to which water was conducted 
stone pipes, barns, byres, stables, sheepfolds and pigsties. 
Che fireplace was built to conserve the fire when wood began 
grow scarce, one fire a day being built, and the hearth left to 
liate heat the remainder of the time. From this grew the 
tove loward it was moved the seat of honor—for even as to- 
day, honor in the home spelled comfort. 


With the subdivision of the one large room came the necessity 
1 smaller movable furniture, the type of to-day. 


Irom 


Ornaments 
the bow and arrow and spear and the trophies of the 
hase to things of utility and decoration. 


uired 


rew 
Business customs re- 
a knowledge of the time, and thus came into use the hour- 
and then the clock. 

\Ithough in such limited space only a few of the simplest facts 


of the development of the house can be touched upon, it is evi- 


ent what romance lies behind us and how custom has been 
fashioning through numberless centuries the house not made with 
ind But the work has not ceased, and, as customs change, so 
vill the house. One can only conjecture what the house of to- 
orrow will be. We have not yet completely solved the problem 
of dust, nor do many houses have elevators that eliminate the 
wearving climb of the stairs. Democratic customs becoming 


ore widespread have made the servant question threaten the 
easibility of a separate kitchen for each house. Heating facili- 
ies have also not reached the state of blissful perfection. The 
artment house has done much to eradicate some inefficient and 


ineconomical evils, but it has lost, in the process, much of the 


1] 


d charm of the separate house. Nor can the time ever come 


vhen men will be content to have their home lives completely 
‘ulated by machinery or guided by community regulations. 
(he house not made with hands is not alone the product of 
le’s customs, but of an owner’s individuality. Each man builds 
is own house unseen, a house of sturdy walls not made of brick, 
1 with other things than slate or tin, windows fashioned 
nore than wood or metal and glass, and rooms made habitable 
vith furniture no artist can create. 
nds is one made not with hands. 
e vision of the intangible. 


For to each house made with 


is You can see it—if you have 
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Insure Your Home NI ATCO 
as well as your House ae 





’ ‘HE house you have planned—day-dreamed about 


FOLLOW 
discussed with your friends—is at last completed. 


You sit in your library, surrounded by your household gods, and breathe ti i O 
a sigh of contentment. This is your home. ae Bom 


Then one day a short-circuited wire, an unextinguished You can avoid the possibility of all this by building the 
match, or any one of a thousand causes, and your home house you are planning with Natco Hollow Tile. 
is in ashes. Think of those things, dear to you through Natco will make your home safe from fire and will 
association, that can never be replaced. When you insure you ease of mind against fire’s constant 
move into the new house, something is lacking. ‘The menace. 
old familiar objects are Walls, partitions, floors and roof built of Natco are 
no longer there. Every- constructed rapidly and economically and insure lowest 
thing is new and the home cost of up-keep, and absolute control of both exterior 


Natco Hollow Tile touch is gone. and interior fire risks. 


and its inbuilt air 
blankets, which 










protest the entire The Greatest Buildings in the World are Fireproofed 
pas Poor he with Natco Hollow Tile 
cold. 


This perfect form of fireproofing is the result of twenty-five years’ development on the part of the 
National Fire Proofing Company. ‘The word “Natco” is stamped on every tile of this superior 
J product. 
, Investigate this modern form of construction before you decide upon your building specifications. 
A line will bring you our new 32-page hand-book, “Fireproof Houses.” Contains photographs of 
typical ‘‘Natco”’ residences, large and small. An invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Mailed 
anywhere for 10 cents (in stamps or coin). Write today Address Dept Y. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING: COMPANY - 


Established 1889 


Offices in All Principal Cities PITSTBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN 
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Most painters are anxious to do 


good work. Most painters know 


the good that 





does in paint. You are the deciding 
factor. Do you want the best paint 
on your house—or don’t you ? 


Our booklet, “Your Move,** tells awhy. 
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Landscape Gardening on a 
Small Lot 


(Continued from page 20) 


walls catch and hold the heat of the sun 
and make it comfortable to sit in even late 
in the fall, while the pine tree furnishes 
just enough shade to make it a pleasant 
afternoon lounging place even in_ the 
warm days of late spring. 

he terrace is sheltered on the north by 
the house, from which it is approached 
through a small conservatory. The stucco 
pilasters and wooden beams of the con- 
servatory make it a desirable winter sub- 
stitute for a pergola. On the west the ter- 
race overlooks the flower garden. The 
other two sides are enclosed by walls. 
Opposite the conservatory the wall is 
raised to give privacy from the carriage 
drive of the neighboring lot. The mo- 
notony of a solid wall is changed into a 
feature of much interest by an arrange- 
ment of three panels. Two are filled with 
Della Robbia singing boys, the center with 
a brick wall fountain. The fountain pro- 
vides an architectural feature which is 
particularly good in its placing opposite 
the conservatory door and in its location 
near the pine tree which overshadows it. 
\ wall fountain is an economy of space, 
but the smallest amount of water has 
value in a garden, and the tiniest trickle 
a lively effect. The three flat, arch open- 
ings in the other wall allow the green of 
the back shrubbery to enter into the com- 
position. This wall gives the effect of 
seclusion, while the openings in it suggest 
something of interest beyond. It is a 
transition between the formal terrace and 
the informal back lawn. 

Jasminum nudiflorum planted under the 
conservatory windows has bright, 
flowers very early in the spring. 
drops, Iris reticulata and English 
roses are planted in the sunny 
the foot of the wall, and white 
wistaria climbs over it. The annual vine, 
Cobea scandens, gives a delightful laven 
der bloom in the fall, and English ivy 
planted on the shady sides provides the 
winter interest. 

The terrace is 


yellow 
Snow- 
prim- 
nooks at 
Chinese 


a pleasant out-of-door 
room. It is comparatively small, but the 
wide, open view of the flower garden and 
the broken glimpses of the back lawn make 
it quite big in feeling, if not in actual 
extent. 

The central arch of the wall opens into 
the back lawn. On either side are in- 
formal shrubbery borders. The ground 
under the shrubs is planted with blood- 
root, Solomon seal, trillium, crocuses, 
squills, violets and other spring flowers. 
It is a substitute for a rock garden which 
shows what charming simple effects can 
be developed on a small place if thought 
is given to the intensive use of every cor- 
ner. In the shrubbery itself, the main 
masses are composed of lilacs, snowber- 
ries, Euonymus alatus, Cornus alba and 
Kerria japonica. The lilacs provide 
abundant spring bloom, the snowberries a 
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green stems of the Kerria give a ver) 
effective winter contrast. 
At the farther end of the lawn the vista 
is terminated by a wonderful old spruce 
tree backed by a semi-circular lattice. A 
row of white stepping-stones leads from 
the terrace to the spruce and turns at right 
angles to enter the stable court. Even in 
this court the winter effect has been 
| thought of ; the bright red of barberries is 
contrasting with the black berries of Re- 
| gel’s privet. 


; charming autumn effect. The brilliant f } re 
red branches of the Cornus and the vivid ‘> our Cement Building is full 8) Ho va 
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Your Cement or Stucco Buildings 


Need “Bay State” Brick and 
Cement Coating Protection 


Doorways and Their Approaches 





(Continued from page 23) 


| consciously develop a family garden on 
the side of his house opposite the street, 
the full completeness of this attractive 

picture is seldom realized. 
ven when the house of open plan has 
its entrance and hall thus arranged, modi- 
fications are possible, merely by interpos- 
ing a vestibule, for instance—a needed ele- 
ment in northern latitudes—it is easy to 
break up the over-intimacy of such an en- 
trance. The entire plan—including the 
south garden—can be realized and exclu- 
sively reserved for the use of the house 
occupants by arranging a reception (plan 
B) room, entered from this vestibule, to 
catch and hold the casual stranger. Or 
the vestibule can be enlarged to form a 
larger space, a small entrance hall, if you 
will; perhaps graced with a grate or fire- 
place. If entered, for instance, from the 
side instead of the front (plan C), such a 
hall would prove the cheeriest of wel- 
comes to a desirable visitor in a way that 
is utterly impossible when he is at once 


HE object of ‘BAY STATE” Brick and Cement Coating is to water- 
proof and decorate concrete, cement, stucco, plaster and brick sur- 


faces. It overcomes the dull, monotonous color of the ordinary Port-. 








land Cement and prevents such surfaces from showing spots, blotches, dis- 

coloration or dampness after storms. By filling all of the pores in the sur- 

face, it prevents hair cracks and other disfiguration. By excluding dampness 

it preserves all of the Building Materials as well as insures a dry inside wall. 
Write for our newly issued booklet No. 2 today whtch 


contains complete information on the subject of water- 
proofing and decorating concrete surfaces. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co.,, Inc. 
Mfrs. of BAY STATE BRICK and cement COATING 





thrown into the larger ‘stretches of a Somme ta BOSTON, MASS. 
“living” or “staircase” hall, with all its BAY STATE 


consequent drafts and the discomforts of 
passing necessary from the uses to which 
such a room is subjected. 

In this later suggestion we more nearly 
approximate the English, rather than the 
American, ideal. But is not that, after 
all, the path that is already being discov- 
ered and traced by our American home- 
' builders? This is being used instead of 
the door placed smack in the middle of 
the house, perhaps defended by a small 
porch with columns, side lights on either 
side and top light that was, twenty years 
ago, unavoidable in every house of Co- 
lonial aspect. Such a porch as this was 
always approached by a flight of steps at 
least three, more often four, frequently 
five, and occasionally six in number, thus 
elevating the house a considerable dis- 
tance above the lawn and permitting that 
doubtless desirable—but seemingly incon- 
sistent household companion—a “light and 6 
| airy basement” ! Garage Bungalow Play House 

But this advantage has also been found [ Hodgson Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and prac- 

be obtained at somewhat too great a tical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. 
oil “a aged . ; Portable = Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by unskilled labor 
cost. Stilts have never proved a sightly in afew hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address all 


aid to locomotion. If we were living in Houses E. FE. HODGSON CO. Vist cx, {200226 116 wasumucton st, posron, wash) correspondence 
. . . . 7 


prehistoric times, the tree-built dwelling nM 
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Andorra Trees and Shrubs in sizes 

Nurserles that will make landscapes of 
beauty in months rather than 

Visit Andorra, or write us if you can- 

not come. Our counsel and suggestions will 

be helpful. Booklet mailed free, if requested 

ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop Box H, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





years. 














May we call on you? 


Direct representatives of our nursery 
(expert plantsmen 
will travel widely in January and Feb- 


we haveno agents’ ) 


ruary for personal interviews with owners 
of new unplanted properties and those 
contemplating additions to their hardy 
plantings. 

No obligations. We are glad of the 
Routes are now being 
Our 
representative can be of most use to you 
if you advise fully regarding size and 


opportunity. 
planned—write us promptly. 


condition of your property. 
Thomas Meehan & Sons 
Box 40 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our 1915 Catalog is on press 
Write today for your free copy 
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might prove to be of considerable advan- 
tage for purposes of defense—just as to- 
day, in tropical climates, the elevated 
house is a necessity because of spring 
freshets and fall inundations—but in more 
civilized communities, neither necessity 
remains apparent, and there exists every 
zesthetic and personal reason for decreas- 
ing the distance separating the first floor 
of the dwelling from the ground without. 
Contrast, if you will, a house placed so 
low as to have but one step from porch 
floor to grass lawn, with a house with a 
higher approach; and try and analyze for 
yourself the reasons for its appearing so 
much the more attractive. Putting extenu- 


ating circumstances of all other sorts to 
one side, you will be surprised to find how 


The modern German type of entrance adds charac- 
ter to this plaster house 


overpowering and attractive an element is 
the close relationship established between 
these grade levels. It naturally follows 
that to-day every effort of ingenuity is 
used to relate the house first floor as near- 
ly as possible to the grade of its site. If 
one step from grade to porch is possible, 
with another step from porch to door, 
nearly the ideal solution has been arrived 
at. Perhaps two steps from porch to grade 
are absolutely necessary; even so, it is 
sometimes possible to make these steps so 
broad, with a buttress at each end so flat 
that they are hardly more than obvious to 
the approaching visitor. 


Especially is it 
pe ssible 


since the “spindly Colonial” pe- 
riod has shown signs of passing by—to 
avoid prim upright columns of 
glaring white that formerly defended the 
doorway and held the venturesome ob- 
truder at good arm’s length. Again, it is 
possible to so soften the house entrance; 
to recess it within the face of the dwelling 
rather than project it beyond that face; 
so blending it in color into the wall treat- 
ment that one feels still more successfully 
the near relation between dwelling within 


those 
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and without the house. By such means =a aS — 
can be indicated the healthier outdoor life 

of our suburban communities, the near re- 
lation between Mother Earth and our At be Shanon 
living habitations, the greater dependence 

placed upon outdoor air and _ exercise 


rather than on indoor living. A light-weight Porcelain Bath Tub 


Finally, as to the door itself! Gone, the 














inevitable white doorway of yesteryear, costing about the same as a good quality 
and gone along with it is the sounding enameled iron bath and weighing litthle more— 


brass, so difficult to keep clean, and the be- 


traying smudge of Bertillion finger prints Mott’s Light-Weight Porcelain Bath 


on the white paint around knob and key- 





hole. In their place we find more fre- marks a new era in bathroom fixtures 
quently a door of natural wood, stained, ; ; 
to the informal and somewhat more dash- HE home- first time, spec- 


ing vigor of cypress or the more polished builder may 
and refined veneer of walnut. With-such now for the first 


doorways have come the duller gleam of a z 
‘or tl tve § 3 an to 1n- 
bronze or the attractive feel of wrought time plat 


ify porcelain 
baths that will 
place no unusual 























iron for hardware. Instead of the garish stall a real solid strain upon the 

top and side lights, too often used as an porcelain bath floors or beams 
excuse for more dinky and fussy orna- tub at a moder- of residences. 
mentation of interfoliated glass, we have “OS 

a framework of sufficient strength to hold = 7 ; : By reason of 5 
the door firmly and graciously within its T | —his wife will the reduction of TT 
setting. A sense of protection for those be eager for the several hundred 
standing without the threshold may be incom parable pounds in 
provided by a simple hood, architecturally advantages of : weight in these 
related to the frame of the door, or some- A Mott bathroom equipped with 

times even more successfully tied to the pore celain—its the new light-weight porcelain tub baths, plumbers 
down-sweeping lines of roof ‘eaves of tim- g listenin g effect a saving in 

ber. Occasionally even a less formal | | beauty andthe ease with which __ transportation and handling 

shield for the doorway can be provided by 


it is kept spotlessly clean. and are thus able to quote you 


secluding it between seats, thus seeming to Architects can now, for the a lower price for installation. 


provide shelter and proffer hospitality at 
one and the same time. Sometimes the 
still greater informality of lattice can be 
utilized to support a roof for protection 
and seclude the caller for the few awk- 
ward moments he is waiting for admission, 
a seclusion that can still further be in- 


creased by a judicious growth of vines; or THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


. habeas , 1828 EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1915 
the location of adjacent flower beds of tall, 


To learn more about this remarkable advance in bathroom 
equipment send for Mott’s “Bathroom Book’’—112 pages. 
Illustrated with photographs of 26 model rooms and suggested 
floor plans. Please enclose 4c to cover postage. 




















































; . 1 FIFTH AVENUE & 17TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
old-fashioned hollyhocks. aiiiies 
: : ; ; BRANCHES 
~ometimes the doorw ay 1S recessed Boston * Minneapolis Seattle Portland (Ore) New Orleans Salt Lake City 
; . e : » : Pittsburgh Philadelphia Detroit Denver San Francise« Indianapolis 
actually inside the tront w all ot the build- Chicago Cleveland Atlanta Washington St. Louis Kansas City 
ing, allowing one to enter through an in- CANADA: Mott Company, Limited 107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 134 Bleury Street, Montreal 
viting archway of brick or plaster; some- Tet 
° " ° . i i 
times a modest and unpretentious top light, 
or a light of glass glazed somehow within g UY y 
the design of the door itself, permits a \ if AD 
glimpse of the interior, or provides those D 
within the door an opportunity of scru- , y 
tinizing the one waiting without. By Yy 
breaking away from the old Colonial plan, tat _~ 
with its inevitable center door and en- 














trance, it becomes possible to nestle the 
main house doorway unostentatiously into a , 
he shelter of some projecting bay, or to San Se 
the shelt . epee eae Special ones to order 
tie it into the lee of an equally protecting 

chimney. 


Most efficient direct 
system of circulation 






may rs 


All this, too, serves to reflect our ac- 


ceptance of the English idea of the en- T¢ Do ‘ee elain , , Refrige 
trance doorway being, after all, an incon- has 
spicuous and—on the street front, at geen ar ineiinatomerte 


least—a comparatively unimportant part 


of the dwelling. It permits one to enter Wave ell feed compartments of ONE j eee heeatnn ect iitiabiiadions 
or leave the house with the utmost of sim- AN INCH OR MORE THICK with all edges and corners rounded WITHOUT 
plicity and the least amount of preten- JOINTS OR CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST 
sion. Rarely does the garish port-cochére BREAKING or CRACKING. The sanitary permanence, utility and beauty; the ECONOMY IN I 

i eee ; ay CONSUMPTION (due to the FIVE INCH THICK SOLIDLY INSULATED WALLS) recommend 
become a part of the English home prob- them to those seeking the best. 
lem; certainly never in the way it flaunts BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. Send for Catalogue 
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Build Beautiful Houses 


hey are just as cheap as ugly one Your 
re itation for tast lepend i" nly upon 
the nut ‘ I how most peopl 
never see the inside. You can make th 
niteide artist } m i to your 


scurre f vou ghbor by 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, deep and velvety, and 
they make beautiful houses more beautiful 
commonplace house ittracts ind redeem 
ugly heptane Dh color ure lasting 
t y can | ipphed by anyone at small 

L they yt ov} i than paint and 
the Cr te thoroughly 1 et the wood 
lf there 1 inv cement tucco on vour hous 
the ume coloring eflects can b tained on 


that with 


; 


which tint the urface in warm, natural 
effect incl at the ime time make it rain 
proof 


Build Warm Houses 


lt costs le 
ind is more comfortable and healthful \ 


than trying to heat cold. one 


few dollar pent in the beginning will make 


your house wind and frost proof 


Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 


j ' comforter that warms the whol 
farmuly One laver is warmer than 2S layer 
of cheap pape Mr. Collin whose resi 
dence 1 hown below \ The Quilt i 

rtainly «a wml it tment, as the house is in a 
exposed positior sadl after th hardest winter for 
years without a frozen pipe or any difhculty in heating 
1 feel that th mall additional cost o r teuileding 
paper ha " actly n " ad and con wt 
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SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


11 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 





Residence of Walser M. Collins, Butider, Bayside 






































itself on the face of our American dwell 
1} i1utomobiles are a 
al element in the life of the owner, he 


takes the ore as a matter of course ta! 
ore simply Llis house is then of a suffi- 
ent reater extent t make a carriage 
ossible solution, particularly if 

placed at the entrance to his stable yard; 
or a separate court and side door for this 
purpose is an element to be provided in 
the plat arrang¢ ent ot his dwelling. It 
somewhat answers the same purpose as 
the old fashi med side door Oo! \merica. 


[hat door opening directly into the gar- 
den, the one most convenient of access to 
the neighborhood caller full grown and 
running ove! when no one had leisure or 
time to deviate by the unused routes of the 
formal “front door’ when leaving home 
for school, for business or for pleasure. 
Formerly, no American home was com- 
plete without it, and in restricting our 
selves—as we are now apparently willing 
one the “front” en- 
trance, and one the “back,” we are recog- 
nizing a distinct striving for a different 
sort ol life, obtained by a loss of intimacy 
of family association which, at least, our 
english 


to ado to two door 


contemporaries have not yet 
rec ognized 

lhe English house, of even modest size, 
provides this intimate doorway. 
There it opens perhaps from the back of 
the house (it must always be remembered 
that in the most English houses the living 
portion is on the opposite side from the 
street, and the service portion at one end, 


otten 


with a doorway that goes upon a service 
vard and towards the street as well) di- 
rectly into a garden—or orchard, if the 
place be suburban and of sufficient extent. 
\round this door, never more than a step 
above the greensward beyond, hinges the 
real life of the English household. Such a 
door is of a different character altogether 
than the house necessarily presents upon 
the street. Oftentimes it is nothing more 
nor less than a French window, sometimes 
a pair of them, swinging wide open the 
house to the porch or closed to shelter the 
hall from the overt brusque outdoor air. 
Sometimes this doorway enters into the 
hall, sometimes directly into the study or 
living-room; and often it is supplemented 
by a similar entrance connecting dining- 
room and porch, permitting of tea or 
luncheon being served in the outer air 
when the weather warrants 

Why should we Americans voluntarily 
relinquish all our dearly derived preroga- 
tive If the side door is admittedly too 
he Ameri 
n home life of to-day, why can we not 


1 1 


informal a relic to remain in t 


at least substitute the garden doorway, 
which remains the distinctive element of 
the garden front of every English dwell 
ing, no matter how lowly or small a cot- 
tage that dwelling may be? How many 
houses in America possess their garden 
frontage, even when of the more preten- 
tious class; or, for that matter, how many 
American families possess even a pretense 
of that garden, which itself would pro- 
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CON -SER-TEX 
THE IDEAL 
SLEEP! NG BALCONIES 
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solves all roofing problems 


What is Con-ser-tex? It is a canvas roofing, 
chemically treated to preserve the fibre from the 
mildew and the detrimental action of the oil in 
paint 

What Are Its Uses? It is used for Porch and 
House roofs, piazza floors, sleeping balconies, 
bathroom walls and floors, kitchen floors and all 
other places where a serviceable fabric is required. 
Does It Do the Work? It never rots or stretches. 
It hugs the porch or roof surface tightly. Neat 
and artistic in appearance It deadens sound, 
is water proof and weather proof. Defies treading, 
coal gas, or any other wearing influence 

Does It Cost Much? Con-ser-tex is very in- 
expensive. Cheaper than most other roofing 
materials. It is easy to put on—-thus saving time 
and eliminating trouble 

Anything Else? Yes, we will send you a sam- 
ple of this wonderful fabric. A moment's in- 
vestigation will show you its superiority over 
Cotton Duck and other roofing fabrics. We will 
also send you descriptive folder and price list. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor: Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 430-40 Wells St. 


California Distributors: 


Waterhouse & Price Co. The Pacific Building Material Co. 
Les Angeles San Francisco 
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Get Ready for Your Winter Garden 


Glass must be used whether you garden for profit or 
merely for the love of having flowers and vegetables 
when they are a luxury. 
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Cost, Texture and Design in 
Roof Planning 
(Continued from page 34) 


course 1s more expensive, but worth the 
difference in the resulting mellowness and 
richness. 

And we are confronted with the 
subject of roof design in relation to ma- 
terial and texture. There is an insepa- 
rable and inviolable connection between 
the design of the roof and the design of 
the rest of the fabric, a connection and es- 
tablished fitness that none but a madman 
would dream of transgressing, even did 
structural conditions admit of such action. 
While conforming thoroughly to all archi- 
tectural canons, there is, nevertheless, end- 
opportunity for originality in the 
treatment of roof design. Just because of 
this large liberty, one or two final cautions 
seem not amiss to ponder over. Do not 
set too much store by the pictorial aspect 
of the roof lines. Attractive skyline is an 
important feature and available asset, but 
it should be achieved as the logical out- 
come of well-proportioned plan. It is im- 
possible to create a beautiful body upon a 
bad, misshapen skeleton. So, also, is it 
impossible to design a really well-massed 
house with a good and fitting skyline, that 
will stand the test of searching criticism 
from all points of view, unless sound and 
reasonable plan be the underlying basis 
governing all considerations. 


now 


less 


Architect and Client 
(Continued from page 21) 


naturally causes the owner to worry; but 
it is so in every business to-day. The effi- 
ciency of the contractor is not under the 
architect's control; that is unfortunately 
determined by selecting the lowest bidder 
in some cases. 

The contractor is employed by the own- 
er to execute a contract through the archi- 
tect, who acts as the owner’s agent, but 
without any impartiality. The completed 
plans are usually given to five contractors 
for competitive bids, and usually the con- 
tract is given to the lowest bidder. If the 
five bidders are equally reliable, this is a 
safe method; but if two of the five are, 
perhaps, men who do a cheap class of 
work, their bid may be ridiculously low 
compared to the others. Sometimes the 
low bidder discovers after starting the 
work that he has figured too close to the 
cost to perform the work as required with 
any profit to himself. This mistake is 
likely to cost him several hundred dollars, 
and he will, of course, endeavor to save 
this amount wherever he can see an oppor- 
tunity, unless the architect observes every 
deficiency and has it corrected. There- 
fore, it is customary to insert in the speci- 
fications this clause: “The owner reserves 
the right to reject any and all bids,” so, if 
he wishes to, he can advise that the con- 
tract be awarded to the next lowest bidder, 
or to the man whose ability and reputation 
are the best. 
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KEWANEE Water Supply Systems 





HEREVER running water is 

needed from the smallest farm 

house to the biggest country 
estate, Kewanee Systems give the 
best satisfaction. The Kewanee is 
the original air pressure system, 
supplying an abundance of water 
under strong pressure for bathroom 
—kitchen— laundry— garden — gar- 
age—barns and stock. Excellent fire 
protection. No elevated tanks. Any- 
body can operate. All expert work 
done at the factory. Kewanee is a 
complete and compact system. It is 


in every state of the Union. 
upon the capacity desired. 

















for best grouping of your home power plant. 





Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Company 


122 South Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 
Branch Offices—New York and Chicago 


real trouble-proof machinery for the inexperienced man and is ready for a life-time of = 
good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Do not be satisfied with a hasty 
collection of pipes, pump and tank thrown together on the job and “called” a system. 


The Kewanee System is the result of years of actual experience with water problems 
The cost is reasonable—from $45.00 upward, depending 


Our dealers are high class mechanics and will install a 
Kewanee System, with our guarantee, to your entire satisfaction. 


Kewanee Private Utilities |: 


= 
« 
— . like Public Utility Plants give every city com es 
fort to the man in the country. The last 5 
objection to living in the country or on the * 
farm has been removed by these successful 
Kewanee private utilities: q 
Water Supply Systems 
Sewage Disposal Plants q 
Gasoline Engines _ Electric Light Plants 
: ne ra ron Gasoline Storage Plants @ 
y use 0 ewanee patented extende ase, ° 
the engine ig ~) eng Rane “er can a Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
the electric lighting plant, the washing 4 ee 
machine, cream separator and churn within Send for Bulletins mentioning the 7 
floor space of 6 x 10 feet. Get our advice 
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“Kewanee plant installed in 1910 — never one = 
particle of trouble and is most satisfactory.” — 
—T. F. Hudgins, R.R. No. 10, Indianapolis,Ind. — 
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xpenmanent RED or GREEN ROOF (o3)"5y"Usine 


Hudson Asphalt Shingles 


Beautiful in appearance. 
rot or fade, being surfaced with crushed 
slate in its natural colors. No paint or 
stains required. Easy to lay, inex- 
pensive, suitable for any roof surface 
where Shingles can be used. Send for 
samples and Catalogue H. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 
9 Church St. 


They won't 


NewYork, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street, 





Boston, Mass. 
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ie the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
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natural colores, offers and telle how to grow America’s 
moet famouse collection of Aigh grade own-rool rose 
Bante Thie beautiful book FREE Write 
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Our 1915 
Spring Garden Book 


will be ready 
January 10th 


Send for it. Sure to interest 
and please you 


H.H, BERGER & CoO. 














a house “by the day 








70 Warren Street, New Vork 


Many houses are being built to-day on 
what 1s called the percentage plan. This 
is similar to the old method of building 
| have developed 
new way that has worked so far very 


he contractor agrees to erect the build 
ing tor trom ten to five per cent of its cost 
the percentage 1s smaller as the cost in 
reases—and agrees that its cost will not 
exceed a fixed amount, which is deter 
onservative estimate Chis 
ures the builder a leg gitimate pront 
vhich he deserves—and in return he ts to 
give his attention to pushing the work, 
pur hasing the material specified as ( heap 
as possible, taking all discounts and fa 
orable terms, subject to the approval and 
ections of the architect. I check this 
stem by having a printed form, which 
the foreman reports on each day, giving 
the number of men at work (not under a 
ub-contractor) and all material received 
at the job that day. The supervising 
architect or his assistant checks that list 
each day \t the end of the month the 
material bills come in and are checked 
against the daily report lhe lowest 
market rate for the material is checked 
and the bills paid when correct. Usually 
the sub-contracts for plumbing, heating 
wiring are let, at a fixed 
price, with a schedule of unit prices for 
all the other items 
are put under a general contract on the 
above basis Che method insures a first 
class job at the lowest cost, if the method 
is carried out and the work pushed, as the 
control 1s vested in the owner through his 
architect. I have tried this scheme even 
ona large steel and concrete commercial 
building, and had it work perfectly. 

The business should be handled through 
the architect, the builder addressing the 
owner through the architect, or the owner 
the builder in the same manner. Monthly 
payments on the work should be made di- 
rect to the contractor upon the certificate 
of the architect to enable him to pay and 
discount all bids, as in any other business. 


and electri 


any extra work. while 


lhe superintendence is one of the most 
important duties of an architect. The 
plans and details may have been carefully 
prepared, but, through careless workmen, 
costly mistakes will occur in their execu- 
tion unless their interpretation is carefully 
watched and continually explained by the 
architect. Such mistakes can only result 
in loss and annoyance to all the parties 
concerned ; therefore, an extensive know] 
edge of the dozen or more trades, prac- 
tices, materials and the cause and effect of 
mechanical forces are essential to the 
architect's training. He should also be a 
just and impartial referee between the 
owner and builder 

To a familiarity with details must be 
added quickness of perception and sound- 
ness of judgment that make it impossible 
for any faulty work to escape his notice, 
and to guard against any waste of effort 
or of time; and, having rendered a de- 
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Our roses are strongest and best, Always grown 
on their own roots. More than 60 years 
of **knowing how’’ behind each pliant; <7 
that fact is your guarantee of satis- ¢@ 
faction. Safe delivery guaranteed 8 
—our guide explains. No matter a 
where you live, you can 

depend on getting D & C roses 
perfect condition. Write for 


Our “‘New Guide to 
Rose Culture’’ for1915—Free 


This is absolutely the most educational work on rose culture ever 
published, It isn't a catalog—it is the boiled-down lifetime expe- 
rience o fthe oldest rose-growing housein the United States. The 
guide isfree. Itis profusely illustratedin naturalcolors. Describes 
over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers and tells how to 
grow them. This guide will be treasuredlong by rose lovers— 
write today before issueisallgone. IJt'sfree, No other rose 
house has ourreputation. Bstablished 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 174 West Grove, Pa. 
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and durable than fabric 
awnings. Very easily op- 
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J.4. WilsonCorporation 
1,3 &5 W. 29th St., New York 


Patentee and Manufac- 
turer of Inside and Outside 
Venetians, Porch, Piazzas 
and Veranda Venetians, 
Rolling Partitions, Rolling 
ys Steel Shutters, Hygienic 
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Old English Garden Seats 


And other Artistic Garden Accessories, including 
Garden Houses, Arbors, Pergolas, Treillage, Gates, 


Rose Temples, in painted and rustic. ‘* We have 
an attractive offer for January buyers.” 


For Catalog of many designs address 
North Shore Ferneries Co. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
New York Showroom Craftsman Bidg., E. 39th Se. 
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cision that is in accordance with the con- 
tract and specifications, he must adhere 
firmly to it. To trust too much to the gen- 
erosity of the owner or to the liberal in- 
tentions of the builder is a mistake. 


There must be a clear understanding as 
to what the owner is to receive from his 
builder, and also what is due him from his 
architect set forth in a written contract. 
The contractor should clearly understand 
that the work is to be done strictly in ac- 
cordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tions; that the matrials are to be exactly 
as specified; the workmen are to be com- 
petent, and that the builder himself shall 
exercise care and watchfulness to prevent 
errors, as well as having a competent fore- 
man in charge of the work at all times. 
Any material not in accordance with the 
specifications which is delivered at the 
work shall be rejected and removed at 
once, and any work not in accordance with 
the drawings and details or specifications 
shall be demolished or removed before 
crowded aside or covered up with other 
work; this is covered by contract and 
specifications. 

With a good feeling of co-operation es- 
tablished between the contracting parties 
and the architect, the work should proceed 
smoothly. Decisions should be promptly 
and impartially made, and all such de- 
cisions, notices and orders issued in 
writing, and handled in a businesslike way 
from the office of the architect, who, if up 
to date, will keep proper accounts of the 
cost of the work—that is, the amounts con- 
tracted and the amounts paid to each con- 
tractor as the work progresses, rendering 
a statement of the same to the owner each 
month, so that he may at all times know 
its cost. 

It will be advisable for the owner to take 
the time and trouble to visit the architect's 
office frequently and examine the drawings 
and details of the constructnon of the 
work, so that he may clearly understand 
what they are intended to represent; and, 
by comparing sizes of rooms, doors and 
stairs, he will not be disappointed as they 
assume shape and proportions during the 
erection of the building, or want to change 
them to conform to recently obtained ideas. 
This does not mean that the owner should 
spend daily in the architect’s office two or 
three hours having him explain all the de- 
tails that enter into his business, or into 
the general construction of a house. After 
the owner and his family decide that the 
plans are exactly what they want, they will 
be saved the cost of many extras from the 
changes due to their lack of comprehension 
in the first place, which are a menace to 
the work, as well as expensive and con- 
fusing. 


After signing the contract, arrangements 
are usually made for the architect, owner 
and contractor with a surveyor to stake 
out the house in its proper position on the 
lot. When this is done the excavation is 
started, and the work may be said to be 
fully under way. 
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**Bathrooms of Character’’ 


shows plans and designs. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, Trenton, N.J.,U.S.A. 
The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S. A. 


It Makes No Noise! 


Why submit to the mental discomfort caused by the sound of 
flushing the ordinary noisy closet ? 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Silent SIWEL CLO Closet 


operates so quietly, when properly installed, that it can’t be 


It was designed to be silent, 


yet no sanitary detail has been neglected. 

Even if its highly glazed surface should be accidentally chipped off, it would 
still be white, and impervious to grease and acids. 

Architects and plumbers recommend the Si-wel-clo and all our other sanitary 


May we send it to you ? 
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screens or storm sash. 
know so. 


Our free booklet tells why. 


The Architects of This Charming 
Little House Were Good to the Owner 


They made all the windows casements open- 
ing out and equipped them with our Bulldog 


The windows look well and work well, being 
operated from inside without dsturbing the 
He says so and we 


It’s illustrated 


and worth five dollars to anyone planning to 


build. Get it now. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO., 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
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is the title of our 1915 catalogue the most beautiful and complete horticulture publication of the day 


really a book of 204 pages. 8 colored plates and 1000 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or 
profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience 
thi stalogue the largest distribution we make the following liberal offer 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


rtisement wa ho enclose Ten Cents we will mail 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent ‘“‘HENDERSON’”’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
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with the Henderson Garden Pian 
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35 &37 CORTLANDT ST. 
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Mr. Dodson's Book 
ABOUT BIRDS 


1 how you can win native 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal 
of Cornell University. 

Gardeners who understand up- 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 


bare de wrens, bluebird purple 
Martins, tree swallow et to liv 
m™ your garden The best time to 
et it bird houses is Winter Birds 
prefer he s little weather worn 

Dodson rs Martin House 

it ms and att Price, $12 
With all copper roof, $15.00. 


Dodeon Bluebird House Solid A knowledge of Landscape 
mak, cypress shingles, copper coping Gardening is indispensable to 
$5 those who would have the 


Bird Feeding Shelves and 
Sheltered Food House $1.50 to 

The Dodson $10.00 

Wren House Flicker Houses, $2.50 to $5.00. 
iolicl oak, cy pre Tree Swallow House, $3.00. 
hingles, copper Flyeateher House, $3.00 either 
coping. Price. $5.00 one with all-copper roof, $4.00. 


pleasantest homes. 
250-page Catalog free. 
Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


PT. 226. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Many other bird houses, bird bath bird shelters 
and food houses are illustrated in the iree book 





The Famous Dodson Sparrow Trap 
Oatebes as many as 75 te 100 sparrows a day. Automatic, strong, elec 
trically welded wire—adjustable needle points at two funnel mouths 
Help us get rid of this enemy of our native birds. Price, $5.00, 


RUGS WORTH 
LIVING WITH 





| Why not buy the kind of floor covering that 
gives lifetime satisfaction’? Choice Oriental Rugs, 
which I buy and sell at reasonable prices, make 
the most economical floor covering 

My aim is not to sell you one rug, but to make 
of you a friend and customer for life. For that 
reason I am careful in my selections of rugs and 
I am willing to send you a selection of rugs which 






today for M Tryst s free istrate A tt 








JOSEPH Hi. DODSON, 714 Security B bldg Chicago, Il! you can look over carefully and return, at my 
Mr Dedeos a Direct f the expense, if you then so wish 
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I pay express both ways. Send today for a little 
brochure I have prepared on rugs. Jt is free 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
3 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 
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Storage Battery Lighting for the 
Country House 


(Continued from page 39) 


dynamo rather than from the battery. The 
fundamental reason underlying these facts 
is the consideration that every change of 
energy involves loss. We have a certain 
amount of energy leche up in the gaso- 
line. When this is converted into mechani- 
cal energy by the engine we lose some- 
thing. When this mechanical energy 1S 
converted into electric energy by the dyna- 
mo there is another loss. And, finally, 
when we “store” energy in the battery and 
use it as current later on, we lose once 
more. A good grasp of this principle will 
make for the most economical operation. 

With regard to the first cost of a plant, 
much depends upon the service required. 
The gasoline engine may be an item 
ics there may be 
available some other source of mechanical 
energy capable of operating the dynamo. 
The following statement will give the costs 
of the various items for a plant capable of 
maintaining twenty-four 16-candle-power 
bulbs. The battery is one of the best on 
the market: 


posse ssed. ( yr, 


1 2% horsepower gasoline engine... $72 
I 30-32-volt dynamo .............. 70 
| storage battery containing 24 cells.. 192 
el. ee 50 

POEL eceamesss ds vineawst $384 


\ smaller plant, capable of maintaining 
half the number of bulbs, is estimated to 
cost, if we include a 2-horse-power engine 
at $60, a total of $308. 

The storage battery does not, perhaps, 
actually store electricity; but it does the 
equivalent. To get this clearly fixed in the 
mind it will be well to consider what takes 
place in the battery while being charged 
and while being drawn upon. A battery 
consists of a number of cells electrically 
joined so that the whole is in effect one 
cell. It will be sufficient, therefore, to give 
an account of a single cell. 

In one of the most prominent types the 
cell is encased in a water-tight container 
made from nickel-plated sheet steel. The 
principal joints are made by welding the 
edges of metal and allowing the material 
to intermingle. This is accomplished by 
the oxy-hydrogen or the oxy-acetylene 
torch, and the seams are accordingly very 
tight. Inside the container are two groups 
of plates interleaved with each other. One 
group is in effect a single positive plate; 
the other, a single negative plate. The 
two compound plates are immersed in an 
alkaline liquid. At no point of sub- 
mergence are the plates in electrical con- 
tact with each other or with the container 
The liquid consists of distilled water in 
which potassium hydrate has been dis- 
solved. The positive and negative plates 
consist essentially of extensive total sur- 
faces of nickel hydrate and iron oxide. 
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When the two plates standing in the liquid 
are connected on the outside with the cor- 
responding terminals of a source of direct- 
current electricity the iron oxide will be- 
gin to lose its oxygen, the tendency being 
to leave the iron in a pure state. In addi- 
tion, the nickel hydrate will take up 
oxygen—l| do not say the same oxygen as 
that let go by the iron oxide—but the re- 
sult will be roughly equivalent to a trans- 
fer of oxygen from the negative to the 
positive plate. As the current of elec- 
tricity is “pumped” in from the outside 
we will have at last pure iron in the nega- 
tive plate and oxydized nickel hydrate in 
the positive. The work of charging will 
be completed upon this condition being 
thoroughly attained. The cell will now be 
disconnected from the external source of 
current. If the two poles of the cell or 
the two poles of the connected system of 
charged cells in the battery be now con- 
nected with the terminals of an electric 
circuit a current will begin to flow through 
the circuit. The oxydized nickel hydrate 
will begin to lose its oxygen and the iron 
will begin to suffer oxidation. The 
oxygen will now make the return trip. It 
} is the flow of electric current now set up 
which maintains the lights and performs 
other functions allotted to the storage bat- 
tery. 





4 In this type of storage cell the indi- 
vidual leaves of the compound positive 
plate are perhaps the most interesting 
feature. These consist of a nickel-plated 
grill to which have been attached numerous 

; perforated tubes, having a length of per- 
haps 4 or 5 inches, and of about the same 
thickness as a lead pencil. The tubes are 

d formed by spirally twisting a ribbon of 

. metal, the edges folded together in such 
a way as to make a mechanical seam. 
Around each tube are several little bands 
of metal. The tubes are made of steel 
ribbons which have been _nickel-plated 
after perforation, and the little bands are 
also of steel. Thus strength is supplied in 
the character of the material. Consider- 
able strength is needed because the nicke] 
hydrate swells during the charging 
process, when it is receiving oxygen. The 
contents of the tubes include not only the 

1 nickel hydrate in the form of a green 
powder, but also flakes of metallic nickel. 
There is a layer of the one material, then 

4 a layer of the other, and so on. The lay- 

' ers are incredibly thin. There are, in 

fact, about 700 of them in a tube not more 

than 4 or 5 inches in length. The de- 
sirability of having thin layers of nickel 
hydrate proceeds from its poor electric 
conductivity. Everywhere thé hydrate 
contacts with nothing else than nickel. 
The alternate layers are nickel, and the 
walls of the tube are made of a plating of 
nickel flakes. In a moderate-sized cell 
there will be 60 tubes, of which 15 each 
are attached to a grid, the whole forming 
the positive element. The leaves of the 





negative plate consist of grids to which 
packets of iron oxide have been secured. 
These packets have perforated 


ae 
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Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 places, 
more than there are post offices in the 
United States. Think of the task of 
patroling 16,000,000 miles of connect- 
ing highways constantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of the 
business of managing the Bell System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always ad- 
equate to any demands for instant, 
direct communication. 


One Policy 


Managing the Business of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing business 
having millions of customers scattered 
over the country, with millions of ac- 
counts on its books, most of them 
less than $30 a year, and including 
a multitude of 5-cent charges. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must work 
in harmony, guided by one policy. 
The entire plant must be managed in 
the light of accumulated experience, 
and with the most careful business 
judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost use- 
fulness. This requires an army of 
loyal men and women, inspired by a 
leadership having a high sense of its 
obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the cour- 
age to do the right thing at the right 
time upon their own initiative. They 
work together intelligently as a busi- 
ness democracy to give the public 
good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 














mixed with Creosote Oil. The result is 


“CREO-DIPT” siinctes 


17Grades. 16,18, 24-inch. 30 Different Color Shades 


We are responsible for both quality of shingles and stain 

They last twice as long as brush-coated or natural wood 
cost less and save all the muss of staining on the job Our 
exclusive process insures even stains and even colors 
that will not fade or wash out in streaks. 


Write for Sample Color Card showing Stains on Wood, 
and our Catalog that shows houses in all parts of the 
country, built by prominent architects. Name of your 
Lumber Dealer, Contractor and Architect appreciated. 











We select Cedar Shingles, thoroughly seasoned and dried, treat 
them scientifically, so that each shingle is thoroughly preserved 
against dry rot, worms and decay. We use finest earth pig- 

ments (no aniline dyes) ground twice in Linseed Oil, then 


Standard Stained Shingle Co.,1012 Oliver St.,No.Tonawanda,N.Y. Roof, one color; Side Walls, another. 












Home of Architect This exellent illus- 
JamesH.Ritchie, tration of the use of 
Newton « Creo-D i =e * 
Center, 


Ss zles S -ape 
Mass. hingle i espe 


cially gratifying 
since the Architect 
repeatedly specifies 
their use 

He remarks that 
his confidence in 
*“Creo-Dipt"™ 
Shingles is espe 
cially strong since 
on his home 18 
inch Perfection 
Shingles on the side 
walls were laid 8 in- 
ches to the weather 
and show no signs 
of curling, as is 
often noticed in 
other shingles. 
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Your Copy 
of the 1915 

Carter Catalog 
is Ready 


This edition lists man trains of 
Aster Marigolds Primroses, Sweet 
Pea Petunias, Snap-dragons and 
other flowers and many novelties in 
No one intere sted 
in garden ng should fail to know the 
new productions of Jas. Carter & Co 
who for more than half s century 


have been foremost in ntrodu 


garden vegetables 


cing 
novelties and improving types 

le ine remember that the ( arter 
valuable handbook 
on gardening, containing most com 
plete cultural directions It is il 
lustrated with hundreds of beautiful 
photographs, accompanied by accurate 


(al slog is also ‘ 


den nptions 


Mailed free on re« Write for 
it now before th st eclition 
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exhausted 


Carters Tested Seeds Inc. 
127 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass 
Branch at Seattle, Wash 
Canadian Branch, 133 Kieg Street, F, Toronto 
Branch of James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, Bag 
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Several new 
features. Contains valuable 
practical information on planting, etc., 


’ just what you need to know about the garden 
Pr A larwe number of splendid new varieties. For 
66 years the leading authority on Vegetable, Flower 
and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Trees 
the best we have issued, the result of our experience 
as the oldest mail order seed concern in America, 


is yours, absolutely free 
Ask for your copy today, before you forget it 


‘es «18 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 
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[he perforations in the walls of the re- 
ceptacles belonging to both the positive 
and the negative plates are for the pur- 
pose of admitting the liquid of the cell, a 
solution of potassium hydrate. 

he type of cell described in the fore- 
voing is one of the best on the market, the 
manufacturers guarantee that it will be 
capable of developing full rated capacity, 
even at the end of four years. Such 
cells may be charged and used thousands 
of times. But there are other types of 
storage cell In another prominent de- 
vice, the liquid employed as an_ elec- 
trolyte is an acid or an acid solution. This 
is a notable difference. ‘The positive ma- 
terial is lead, the plates being formed of 
chemically pure rolled lead by a swaging 
process This mechanical method of 
forming the complicated shape required 
is deemed a great advance over the old 
procedure of coating or skinning or plow 
ing lhe negative plate is also formed by 
the swaging process. Swaging is an old 
system of forming metals while in the cold 
state. It is quite successful in many ap- 
plications; and probably has not received 
the development of which it is capable. 
It proceeds by inflicting multitudes of light 
blows one after the other. These blows 
are delivered by mechanical means, and 
may number hundreds or thousands per 
minute. The effect is that the metal flows 
slowly and assumes the form desired. A 
gold-plated rod may be swaged to form 
a much smaller rod without damaging the 
integrity of the gold covering. 

In using any type of storage battery, it 
will be well to employ tungsten lamps in- 
stead of the carbon filament bulbs. Elec- 
trical energy is estimated in watts; and 
when we pay a public service corporation 
our bill is figured on the basis of the num- 
ber of watt-hours consumed. An ordi- 
nary carbon filament lamp will require 
about 3.5 watts of energy per candle- 
power. The tungsten lamp requires only 
ibout 1.25 watts per candle-power; that 
is, it consumes only about one-third the 
current used by the carbon filament lamp. 
\ 16-candle-power tungsten lamp will ac- 
cordingly require a current of 20 watts. 
Now, if we know the voltage of the indi- 
vidual cells in the storage battery, we may 
determine the voltage of the battery by 
simply multiplying by the number of the 
cells. It is assumed here that the cells 
are connected in series; that is, that the 
positive pole of one cell is connected to 
the negative pole of the next, and so on 
throughout the battery. The one positive 
pole and the one negative pole thus left 
unconnected at the ends of the battery 
will constitute the poles of the battery re- 
garded as one cell. If each cell has the 
power of discharging a current at 2 volts, 
a 16-cell battery will discharge at 32 volts. 
Ordinarily, it will be desirable to operate 
at this voltage or at 110 volts. The lower 
voltage will enable lamps to be operated 
at a maximum distance of 300 feet from 
the battery. Where the distance is greater, 
it may be well to use the higher voltage. 
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On Spraying! 


Rauaii SPRAYING means bigger crops—finest 

















quality of yield—more money. More than 300,000 
Government and State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, farmers, gardeners, orchardists,nurserymen 
and home owners have learned the full meaning and 
profit of right spraying at the right time. It has enabled them to 
prevent the ravishes of insects, blights, plant diseases—and to 


Get Finest Fruits, Best Vegetables, 
Biggest Crops 


You, too, can post yourself on spraying. Just send us your 
name and address. Back to you, free of charge, will come the 
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—made in 40styles and sizes—hand and power. Ask your dealer to 
show you the entire line. Top photo shows style No. 40—capacit 

8 to 12 gal. Lower left photo shows style No, 1 capacity 4 gal 
Lower right photo shows style No, 37—capacity 1 qt. to 46 gal 
Every type oF sprayer for every purpose. Each type the finest 
for its purpose that can be made. We have specialized on spray 
design and manufacture for 15 years. Write for Catalog and Free 


Spray ng 
Guide. E. C. Brown Co. 
851 Maple St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Otherwise, heavier wire may be required ; 
and this means greater expense. When 
the battery needs recharging, the current 
supplied must be of at least as high volt- 
age as the battery. By using a current of 
considerably higher voltage it will be pos- 
sible to cut down the time of charging. 

If we know the total watts required for 
the entire group of lamps we will be in 
shape to select a proper battery. Sup- 
pose, for example, that there are 18 16- 
candle-power tungsten lamps and 12 8- 
candle-power lamps. The total candle- 
power required will be 384. As 1.25 watts 
are required per candle-power, the battery 


must discharge a current having the 
energy of 480 watts. If we make use of 


the fact that watts divided by volts give 
amperes, we readily find that the battery 
should have a capacity sufficient to enable 
it to discharge current at the rate of 15 
amperes (480 — 32) for whatever num- 
ber of hours it is proposed to operate the 
lights. 


The Choice of Domestic Hardware 
(Continued from page 17) 


the choice of hardware ought to be made 
by studying its fitness for each individual 
place it is to appear. From numerous 
illustrations and reading anyone with a 
fairly observant eye and attentive mind 
may readily recognize the characteristics 
of the hardware belonging with the several 
architectural types, and will then be in a 
position to make a wise choice, keeping in 
mind the general principles previously set 
forth. It is manifestly impossible to say 
of one piece of hardware that it is bad or 
good without reference to the place it is 
meant for, unless its design or structure 
be uncompromisingly inferior. 

In conclusion, a word must be said about 
the available sources from which to make 
a choice. We turn naturally to the archi- 
tecture of the past for present inspiration, 
and so it is also in the case of hardware. 
It would be impossible, of course, to find 
any sufficient supply of old hardware, even 
were it desirable. A certain number of 
old pieces are just as good now as when 
they were made, but most pieces bear irre- 
parable marks of wear. The old hard- 
ware, however, can be most valuable in 
supplying us with models and standards of 
design that may either be copied or judi- 
ciously adapted to present needs. For this 
new hardware we may either employ the 
labors of the craftsman—and there is no 
place in which a little of the craftsman’s 
skill will show to better advantage—or we 
may make a selection from the stock of the 
manufacturer. Some of the latter, while 
structurally excellent, is purely commer- 
cial in appearance and of unmitigated Vic- 
torian banality of design. <A great deal of 
it, however, is of excellent pattern, and by 
a little care in selection one may obtain, 
from a wide variety of possibilities, thor- 
oughly satisfactory results at an extremely 
moderate outlay. 
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UCCESSFUL architects specify Sargent Hardware for door 
and window trimmings because they know there is a Sargent 
Design that fits exactly the architectural scheme they have in mind. 
Accuracy of design and quality of workmanship are bringing more 
and more architects and builders to use the Sargent line for every _4 


detail of hardware trimmings. 


Shall we send you our Book of Designs? We 
also have a special book of Colonial Designs. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
31 Water Street, 


New Haven, Conn. __ ait 








POTTERY 


IS THE SETTING EXQUISITE THAT ENHANCES 
THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS 
ee for our illustrated ~ 

catalogue of Flower Pots. 
Boxes, Vases, Benches, Sundials, 

Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


GALLOWAY TERRA CoITA Co. 
$216 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TIN DALE — 


Music Cabinet 


There has never been a 
Cabinet like this for saving 
the time and bother of 
searching for misplaced 
music. Every selection at 
your fingers’ ends. Sheet 
music, player rolls and 
disc records. Prices from 
$17.00 upward. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 6 
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EY wander & Barry, 
Trees and Shrubs 


have been growing for four 
generations. Ask the best 
authority you know about their 
quality. 
Write for 

75th Anniversary Catalog 
describing the perfect specimens. We ship 
direct from the most complete stock in 
America, Genuineness of species 
and safe packing guaranteed or 
your money back, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries 
P.O. Box 248 Rochester, N.Y. 



























Hartmann-Sanders 
Co mpany Exclusive 


Manufacturers o 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Stave Column 
Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 
(gore new designs in ‘“‘Pergolas,’’ Lat- 
tice Fences, Garden-houses and 
Arbors. Can be had free on re- 
quest. 
| 3) Catalogue “‘P28"' for Pergolas 
and Garden Accessories. Catalogue 
**P40"' for Exterior and Interior 
“39 Main Office and Factory 
Elston and Webster Aves. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wood Columns. 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


We have issued a very interest- 
ing catalogue showing a series of 








Froses Like These 


—Nature’s best and America’s best—can be grown right 


in your own garden. 


From over 1,000 Roses now in commerce, we 
have selected for you nearly 400 kinds. 


Our 1915 Rose Guide of 


42 pages, containing 85 instructive illustrations—17 in color— 


describes them all. 


We have stamped with a ®101 of these roses 


for their extraordinary qualities and explained them fully. Thus 
the winners are clearly marked—which makes ordering easy and 
safe. Ourroses are guaranteed to bloom or your money back. 
They offer a wide range of selection in color, size and growing 
habite—making rose culture a delight. 


The 1915 Rose Guide tells about our free delivery offer. Write 


forit today. Free 


Also send 10c. for ** How to Grow Roses” 


—our delightful book of 10 chapters, beautifully illustrated, show- 
ing the best methods of selecting, planting, growing, prun- 


ing, etc. 


Price also includes 9 Art 


Rose Poster Stamps 


(in natural colors), and a 25c¢ coupon good on first 31 


order. This 10c. 
porary, too. 
Remember, C. & J 


offer is truly remarkable. 
Better accept by early mail. 


Only tem- 
Write us today. 


Roses are guaranteed to bloom. 


The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Rose Specialists. Over 50 Years’ Experience 
Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN, 
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HIEAT REGULATOR 


‘The Heart of the Heating Plant’”’ « 


; ind night, regardl outdoor conditions and variations 


The time attachment enables one to secure a change of 


determined hour. For example, at 
the indicator 1 et for 


sto 70 and the rooms are warm at 


the time to arise This morning 
\ ilently, and with Model No 60 equipper 
E> ; and temperature change operat 


—— | The periect ervice ol this device 


insures healthful temperatures, 
fuel economy and does away with all 


attention to drafts and dampers 


l'sed with any heating plant 











1 the house exactly as desired day 


temperature during the night 
ed for a change at 7 A. M At 





takes place automatically and 
with the square clock, both time 
days with one winding 


.- os 
and guaranteed by the heating 





frade evervwhere Write for Booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: 2790 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wagner’s Garden Catalog 


rells you how to select and how to plant for the 
quickest results and the most pleasing effects. Places 
Wagner Landscape Service Department at your com- 
mand without cost. Will help solve your planting 
problems, no matter how large and elaborate or how 
small and simple your grounds may be 


secoceneccceecceceeaenogooalr 


ensane 


FREE to Garden Lovers 


Write today and get your copy early so that you 
may obtain full benefit of the growing season. Com- 
plete lists of Hardy Flowers, Roses, Annuals, Bulbs, 
Shrubs, Trees and Evergreens. All rugged, grow- 
ing stock and guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
planting condition 


Ask for Catalog 50 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 823, Sidney, Ohio 
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This Beautiful Cedar 
Bird House 
and our Booklet 
“Bird Architecture” 
for $1.00. 











Parcel post prepaid within 
Wren No. 17 3rd Zone. 

Booklet alone 20c. Wire Sparrow Trap $4.00. Our 

famous 3 Bird Houses for $3.50. Order now and 

avoid the Springrush. | Free Circular. 


The Crescent Company, “Birdville” Toms River, N. J. 
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Grow your own 
Vegetables 


Cut down your living expenses. You'll be aston- 
ished how easy it is rye ive time, labor and money, 









and get bigger and better crops when you use 


Planet Jr S27ée" 


This No. 4 Planet Jr isa combined Hill and Drill Seeder; 
2 Hoe, Cultivator and Plow Includes practically 
every tool needed to plant and cultivate a large or 


ny nall garden. Can be used by man, woman or 







boy. Costs little and lasts a lifetime 





New 72 page Catalog (| 68illustrations 
free describes over 50 different hand 
and horse (cols. Write postal for it. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO. 
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Fairfax 
Roses 


Bloom 
Quickly 


There are} few greater 
delights than a flour- 
ishing rose garden, 
bright and fragrant 
with many blooms. 

You can have just such a einen 
THIS year if you plant Fairfax 
Roses. They are hardy plants 
that have been propagated under 
natural conditions and wintered 
out of doors. They will bloom 
freely THIS summer in any climate— 
big, glorious blooms of unrivaled beauty 
and perfume. 


Send for my 1915 Rose Book 


It is free and tells you how to grow roses 
successfully as well as describing and illus- 
trating the many different kinds of the famous 
Fairfax hardy Roses and other outdoor plants 
with which you can make your garden bright 
this summer 


W.R. GRAY ren 
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one well sustained by luxurious foliage. 
The large groups of windows suggest and 
consistently demand wood paneled walls 
with a stained finish for the principal 
rooms and painted finish for bedrooms and 
service portions. 

g. Here an open hillcrest frontage with 
a falling-off wooded hillside to the rear 
affords a setting for a low, long, formal 
mass, with the rear stepped down into a 
formal garden contained among the trees 
and overlooked by a loggia extending 
across the rear of house. Again, only a 
suggestion of the Italian type asserts it- 
self by the white stucco exterior, tan- 
brown tile roof and blinds and entrance 
hood details. The exterior suggests by 
its first-story window grouping principal 
living-rooms of generous proportions. The 
use of both stained and painted wood in- 
terior finish is eminently fitting, and calls 
for rich and interesting furnishings and 
furniture. 

10. A supremely simple small stucco 
type with tile roof relieved only by a well- 
detailed entrance, flower boxes and bal- 
anced side porches. Its exterior, which is 
frankly two stories, expresses modest 
home comforts, and would lend itself to 
either the light painted or dark stained in- 
terior woodwork. This type could be ex- 
pressed in an all-wood exterior of wide- 
lapped siding or shingles painted white, or 
by the use of brick with white trimmings 
and shutters. 

11. A more formal balanced type of 
white stucco house, with light-brown tile 
roof and shutters to match in color, savor- 
ing of an Italian feeling by its simple 
mass, plain, low roof and arch motive 
lending an effect of height in first story. 
This type admits of the stained interior 
woodwork and the more heavy, substan- 
tial hangings and furniture. 

12. A small, balanced type of white 
stucco house, Colonial by suggestion in 
the detail of its entrance and side porch, 
and chimneys and form of roof and dor- 
mers. A type where adequate attic space 
lends itself to increased number of bed- 
rooms. It is essentially a house calling 
for white painted interior woodwork and 
mahogany furniture and simple, quaint 
window hangings. This design would be 
equally consistent in red brick, laid Flemish 
bond in white mortar, with white shutters, 
eaves, porches and window trim, or by 
substituting white shingles laid 10” to the 
weather, and green blinds. 

13. An irregular, simple, white shingle 
type, with green roof and blinds to match, 
designed in plan to be built in a group of 
two forming a balance by merely reversing 
same plan. The plan is such as to bring 
the ends of house containing service por- 
tions adjacent, thereby giving greater iso- 
lation to the living quarters. It is a dis- 
tinctly two-story house, offering all the 
varied adjuncts to home life. Simple, 
painted or stained woodwork interior 
finish are consistent with this type. 


















Whether for the modest cottage or the 
elaborate mansion, each individual 
Wolff Fixture receives the personal 
supervision of the department head 
from the moment our factory com- 
mences work through all stages of 
construction until its final completion. 





Send for Bath Book | 







Anyone and Any 

















L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Only 


General Offices: 601-627 WEST LAKE STREET 
Showrooms: 111 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
Pottery: Trenton, N. J. CHICAGO 








Wolff Fixtures 


Make a Man Proud of His Plumbing 


Plumbing Goods for 


Home at Any Price 














and open, fasten at 
your shutters from 
tothe weather. In 


Ready to attach to 


brick or stone d 
Women-Folk. Wri 


255 Main Street 
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any angle, or close and securely lock 
the inside, without exposing yourself 
stall the MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER. 


Attractively finished to harmonize with the woodwork. 


any shutters of any old or new, frame, 
welling. A Home Comfort for the 
te for booklet. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


Flemington, N. J. 
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Don’t Raise the Sash— 
Just Turn the Little Crank 
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McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
Active cold air circulation—Sanitary linings. 
Send for catalogue. 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
693 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions for City 
and Suburban Homes. Write today 
for our Fence and Gate Catalogue, and 

state briefly your requirements. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
ai 100 Church Street, New York 






















FIRE SCREENS 


Our Artisans have produced a screen at reasonable 
cost which is an absolute protection against sparks 
from a fire. Every screen is MADE TO ORDER, 
to the dimensions of your fireplace. MADE BY 
HAND, giving strength and durability to the Screen. 
Its graceful lines will add much to the attractiveness 
of your fireplace. Write for our Photo-Exhibit H. 
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Let Us Help You 0: sxPerienced land- 


scape gardeners make 
a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, 
shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation. 
Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the finest 


selection in America for lawn and garden planting 
Write for Catalog D 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co. [St i563 New Canaan, Conn. 
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**Gaumer lighting everywhere follows the evening glow” 


Designs that harmo- 
nize with the furniture 
and decorations of each 
particular room, are to 
be found in 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 


Lighting Fixtures 


010660 
_ for 
living- Every indoor Gaumer 
Room . il 

- fixture is guaranteed 
Dining- against deterioration of 
Room 


finish. Look forthe Guar- 
antee Tag, 
when you pur- 
chase of your 
dealer. 

Write for 
portfolio. 


Address 
Department A. 


Biddle-Gaumer Company 
(Formerly John L. Gaumer Co.) 


3846 to 3856 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 
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- , Sod OI eM? 
Sa Mean Earlier Ponting 


Soe == And Surer Crops. 





w the gardener, the farmer or the home owner. 
Plant a month or six weeke earlier Get well grown 
plants into the ground when others are only planting 
seeds Raise vegetables all winter 


Double Glass Forms Air Chamber 
Keeps Out Frost 

































. ' lant same as double wall pr vtec ts your house 
‘ Frost mnot penetrate even ” yidest day N covering re 
juired ‘ it ‘ ' nd . n { ering beards und 
mMimite all powsl 
M ade { genuine I isjana Red Cypress, 1% inches thick, with extra 
heavy tenons I panes are lapped and ecured in place with DUO 
(-LAZE Lock Ser Vill leet a lifetion No putty sprig r springs 


Boy can inetall 
Write for Special Catalog 
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Callahan Duc-Glazed Sash Co., 74 Wyandot St., 
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The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Saves the battering of your can and the 
scattering of garbage from pounding out 
frozen contents. Also keeps your gar- 
bage in the ground, away from cat, dog, 
and typhoid fly. Opens by the foot. 





evar ot ort 


in house or garage 












connections. 


Largest general nursery in America. Estab- 
lished for sixty-one years. Choicest seeds, 
bulbs, plants, shrubs and trees. Sixty acres 


of home grown roses, Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free catalog 


Beware of I mitations. 
In use ,l0 years. It pays to look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, 
\ 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 





Pie ST PeMENSON| Underground Garbage 
ay “ and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for oily waste and sweepings 


Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cesspool 


Mfr. 











The Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Nurserymen, Florists and Seedsmen 
Box 435, Painesvilie, Ohio (97) 


Bove’s Revolving Flower Stand 


’ . Jest the Thing for Lovers of flowers 











when you spray with 


“SCALECIDE” 
















Adapted for indoor or out 
door service. Holds 25 pots, 
revolves at will, giving sun 
light to each plant. On cast 
ers; easily moved; 5 feet high 
weighs forty pounds Sam 
ple at wholesale where we 
have no agents Agents 
wanted. For particulars, ad 
dress, Dept. H 


ECLIPSE NOVELTY WORKS, Pulaski,Pa 





dormant state. 
Send for tree booklet, *Scalecide. the Tree 

Saver Write today, to Dept. 2. 

B. G. PRATT CO. 


50 Church St., New Y¥« ork Chy 





a Spray that’s endorsed the country over 

“The one great dormant Spray."’ Mixed 1 
. 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get 
your money back, Guarantee with every pack- 
age. It's easily prepared, non-corrosive and 
non-clogging. bbl. equals 3bbis. iime sul- 

phur. Destroys eggs, larvae and fungi in 
Simple, safe, economical. 





























Building? 


of finishing floors and interior wood- 
work, and improving furniture A big 
help in beautifying the home-—-new or 
old 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious and natural shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard woods 

if you are interested in building we will mall you /ree 
& Dollar Portfolio of Wood Panels, showing all popular 
Woods finished with Johnson's Wood Fintshes. Remember 

the Panels and the 25 book Edition HG1, are Free 
and /estpatd 

Take this ad to your dealer—or write 


Modern Tools."* 
" The Wood Finishing Authorities” 




















S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. a 








HE garden is a very important 


' part of every suburban home. 

: Garden tools are the most im- 

a Get This Free Book portant part of garden making, 
i because they make the garden not 

It tells all about the proper method only possible without hard work, 


but far more productive and beau- 
tiful than you otherwise could. 


IRON AGE 


SEED ORILLS & WHEEL HOES 


are first-class in every particular—steel 
pipe frame, 16 inch steel wheels, the 
best quality steel working tools, every 
* necessary adjustment, accurate seeders 
and 38 styles and combinations to 
choose from. See your nearest dealer 
or seedsman, and, in the meantime. ask 
us for the new book let, “Gardening with 


Box 6412 


| Bateman M’f’g Co. 20. 
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The Saturday Afternoon Garden 
(Continued from page 31) 


general purposes, mixed barnyard manure 
is the best. It should have been kept un- 
der cover and forked over until it has be- 
come fine and shortened and is thoroughly 
rotted, without any signs of burning or 
fire-fang, which will be indicated by a 
light, gray, ashy appearance. Wet ma- 
nure is likely to be of less value than that 
which is fairly dry. 

\nother thing to do now is to address 

half dozen postal cards to the leading 
seed houses, so that after your garden plan 
is definitely made up there will be no delay 
in getting of the order. To be on time, 
some of the early vegetables will have to 
be started the first part of next month. 


This is the first of @ series of articles which has been 
especially prepared for House anp GARDEN with the idea 
of creating a more widespread appreciation of the pos- 
sibil ities of developing small places. Everybody knows 
hat landscape architecture has done for the large estates 

this country, but its place in the creation of small 
places is but little understood. For that reason there 
will be presented a series of small places done by such 
landscape architects as Mr. Harold A. Caparn, Mr. 
Henry V. Hubbard, of the firm of Pray, Hubbard & 
White; Mr. Charles N. Lowrie, Mr. Prentice Sanger, and 
Mr. Sibley C. Smith, to be followed by work of Miss 
Varian C. Cofi, Miss Elizabeth Leonard, Olmsted Bros., 
Mr. Arthur A. Shurtleff, and others.—Ep1tor. 


Useful Closets in Unusual Places 
(Continued from page 25 


basket belonging to the mistress of the 
house. It was a welcome spot to place the 
little odds and ends always to be found in 
every home; moreover, being out of the 
ordinary, it lent an air of individuality 
and distinction to the room. The top of 
this window-seat, like all others in the 
house, was hinged to raise upward that 
the interior space might be used for 
storage. 

Passing through the den again on our 
Way upstairs, one is attracted by a shallow 
closet over the fireplace-mantel, with little, 
jig-sawed grills over the glass, through 
which can be seen dainty, hand-painted 
china within. This illustrates an often- 
neglected opportunity. As the smoke- 
chamber of a fireplace generally narrows 
at the rate of one foot to each two and 
one-half or three feet of height, there is 
usually space at the front and sides of the 
chimney breast that may be _ utilized. 
Often useful little closets at the sides hold 
dust-pan and brushes, so convenient to 
have nearby when the hearth needs clean- 
ing. Another seat in this room had the 
usual provision for storage beneath it, and 
in the partition wall above it a shallow 
series of closets for books with jig-sawed 
grille doors like those over the Bianco 
mantel. 

Upstairs there were several other clos- 
ets of interest. In the hall a big double 
linen-closet with drawers below contained 
all the extra bedding for the whole house, 
while in a small closet nearby were kept 
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all the brooms and cleaning implements, 
making it unnecessary to bring any up 
from downstairs. 

The principal guest room and the 
master’s room were much alike, both be- 
ing cozy, with a fireplace, reading-table, 
built-in seat in a jog at one side of the 
fireplace, and book-shelves set into each 
side of the chimney breast. The prin- 
cipal guest-room connected with another, 
slightly smaller, through a large closet at 
one side of the fireplace. Such an ar- 
rangement is convenient for a visiting 
family, especialy when there is a child, 
giving them a suite in which they may en- 
joy the privacy of their own home. This 
closet was provided with hooks and hang- 
ers on one side and with shelves and 
drawers on the other. When only one 
guest-room was in use this closet could 
be given to either room by locking the 
other door. 

In this room were also two large ward- 
robe closets, one for the master and one 
for his wife, both electrically wired so 
that opening the door put on a light and 
closing the door extinguished it. In a 
corner at one side of the fireplace was a 
small medicine closet, the usual wall cabi- 
net of the bathrom being reserved for 
toilet articles exclusively. 

In all of the chambers the space under 
the low eaves, so often wasted, was 
sheathed inside, partitioned off and pro- 
vided with doors so that nearly every 
room had its closet for trunks and travel- 
ing-bags. When they are so conveniently 
at hand, packing for a journey is robbed 
of half its terrors; there is no labor of get- 
ting them down from the attic, nor danger 
of their rusting or mildewing, as when in 
the cellar. 

These eaves closets were of value, also, 
in the children’s nursery for large play- 
things. One of them was even arranged 
as a miniature room, with tiny furnish- 
ings. The tops of the built-in seats be- 
tween bookcases were all hinged for 
storage of games underneath, and a small 
wall-closet held the more precious small 
toys. 

All things considered, this old, re- 
modeled house has better closet provisions 
than most new ones. Everything seems 
to have been provided for, with the result 
that it is no task to keep every room in an 
orderly condition. Intelligent forethought 
in this matter, as in this instance, will do 
more than almost any other one thing to 
make housekeeping a pleasure and to en- 
sure a lasting satisfaction in the home. 
The additional expense of providing such 
closets as have been described, and which 
you do not already have, is relatively in- 
considerable by comparison with the com- 
fort they give, and if included when 
building a new house they add virtually 
nothing to the total cost. Skimp not on 
closets is good advice; go the limit, and 
you will never regret it. 








‘RANICH’&- BACH 


NE “Vitra Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 





Pre-eminent for half a century 
because they are priced fairly, 
and because of tangible, demon- 
strable, really remarkable musi- 
cal superiority that is apparent 
to all who investigate and in- 
telligently choose between real 
and fancied values. 


Player Grand Piano. . $1,250 


Jubilee Player Piano. - $700 
Small Grand Piano. - $700 
Upright Piano. . - $450 


KRANICH & BACH 
237 East 23d Street New York City 


Write for Booklet and address of 


our nearest agency. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


(Summer and Fall Bearing) and 

i! Berry Fruit Plants =| 
Strawberries and all Berry Fruit Plants mean 
big and quick profits for you at small outlay 

o 









money. 

We are Eeedussstese for Summer and Fall 
Bearing Strawberry Plants, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries,Currants,Grapes, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Ornamental Shrubs, Eggs 
for Hatching, Crates, Baskets,Seed Potatoes,etc. 
Best varieties, lowest price. 32 yrs.’ experience, 


Our free catalogue is 
brimful of valuable L. J. FARMER 


Box 592,Pulaski,N.Y. 





information. Write today. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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SOSS MFG. CO. 


SOSS INVISIBLE HINGES —— 


**Soss’’ Hinges are 
| simple, strong and 
durable and an im- 
' provement on any 
' class of work from 
| fine cabinet work 
' to heaviest doors. 
| Illustrated cata- 
log showing nu- 
merous sizes and 
styles on request. 


435 ATLANTIC AVE 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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The Leading American Seed | 
Catalog for 1915isabright book 
of 182 pages, with hundreds of 
illustrations and carefully written 
descriptions of Vegetables and 
It tells the Plain Truth, 


and is a safe guide to success tn 


Se 


I lowe! Ss 


the garden. It is mailed free to 


ei] everyone who wants to plant 


H| Burpee -Quality 
H| «Seeds that Grow 


ii 


3 Our reputation for efficient service 

is built about the Burpee Idea |E 
Fi) of Quality First, and to “give | 
Fi) rather than to get all that is pos- |E 


sible.”” Hence, we 


have not | 
advanced prices because of the 
shortage caused by the war and 
we deliver seeds free by parc els 


post. We 


pUSERDALOLEDUROEGEREGS! 


trust that you will 


s read our Silent Salesman. A || 
ei} post card will bring it. Write |E 
Fi} today, and kindly mention |E 
4| House and Garden. = 
= 

3) W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. | 


~ 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia | 
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FEED THE WILD BIRDS, 
USt HOWES' SUET- 
GRAIN CAKE. 


The Best Wild Bird 
Food Made. It Con- 
tains All Kinds of 
Especially Selected 
Grains Moulded in- 
to a Base of Heavy 
Suet,the Birds Own 
Choice. 

1 tb. Cakes, made to fit the tree, 25 Cents. 
2 lb. Cakes, made to fit shelters, 50 Cents. 
Postage Extra 
We make every kind of bird attractor in our own 
factory Send for illustrated list H sce Our 
Exhibit at the Sporteman’s and Travel Show, New 
Grand Central Palace, New York, February 20 to 27 

1915 
THE MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
Stamford, Conn. 










































Walls 


rom the Outside In 


(C ontitued fron page 37) 
th ill itself between the inside and out 
ide bricl which hollow. serves to stop 
oisture trom getting through to the brick 
hy we have placed our plaster 
We must tie our two walls together in 
the same wv , either with a spanning bricl 
t intervals, or better, tron ties built into 
thie ont is the wall goes up (Of late 
eat it has become a con non practi e in 
ding a twelve-inch wall to make the 
tside eight inches any desired brick, and 
the inside four, a hollow terra cotta brick 
wmoricie to the other to make a solid wall 
\ cheaper torm of wall that is a com 
romise between the frame wall and that 
of masonry is the brick veneer wall. In 
this method the studs are erected and 
boarded as for a shingle or clapboarded 
wall, but against this outside boarding is 


built a tour-inch brick wall secured to the 
boarding behind by metal ties built into 
the brick joints as the wall 
fastened to the boarding 

[he commonest type of wall is the 
wooden stud, wall lathed and plastered on 
and on the outside covered with 
one-inch boarding, and either shingles 
siding, clapboards or plaster. 

Of these walls, 
cheapest, 


goes up, and 


the insick 


’ 


the clapboards are the 
unless we are to consider the 
future cost of keeping them painted. The 
siding is about the same, and we may 
stain this if we like. The _ shingles, 
which are slightly more expensive, should 
also be stained, unless we elect to save 
again, and allow the weather to lay on its 
own stain with its wind and rain. Cypress 
shingles and red cedar are the best in this 
case. The claim made by certain stain 
workers that their stains act as a wood pre- 
servative have foundation, although its 
importance may be easily exaggerated. In 
no case should shingles be painted with 
lead and oil paint, as decay sets in much 
earlier. 

If we are a little tired of the shingle 
wall as we see it around us, we may get a 
much better effect if we use the hand-split 
cypress shingle of the South. While these 
shingles are more expensive by the thou- 
sand, they are very much bigger and thick- 
er, and we may lay them more to the 
weather, the 7 or 8-inch covering more 
surface than with our ordinary 16-inch 
shingle. For this reason, the cost is only 
slightly greater. The butts are seldom cut 
at right angles to the sides, so that when 
laid we have them giving us a broken line 
of shadow which is much richer and softer 
than the thin mechanical look of the other. 

rhe plaster wall or, as it is sometimes 
called, “cement,” or “concrete,” may be 
done either over a frame wall, which is the 
most common, or over terra-cotta blocks, 
which is the best. 

First, the frame wall. We have the 
studs and boarding as for shingles or clap- 
boards; over this we tack one, or better, 
two thicknesses of damp-proof paper well 

(Continued on page 6) 
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—from contamination, 
ptomaine and the ice 
man’s muddy tracks 


Get a modern McCray Refrigerator. 
It will keep your foods from spoiling. It will 
protect your family’s health. It can be ar- 
ranged for icing from the rear porch so the ice 
man will not track up the kitchen or pantry 
floor with mud and dirt. 

Much of the family ills can be directly 
traced to an inefficient refrigerator. Take no 
chances. Use a McCray. Specify one for the 
new home. Be safe. 


McCray 
Refrigerators 


Regular Stock Sizes or Special Built -to-Order 
Sanitary Scientific 


The walls are insulated with odorless, heat 
repelling materials. No outside heat can per- 
meate them. No ice is wasted. No food is 
spoiled. The McCray patented system keeps a 
current of clear, cold, clean, dry air constantly 
circulating throughout each chamber. Germs 
simply cannot exist. All impurities are carried 
off through the water sealed drain pipe. 


Opal Glass, Porcelain and White 
Enamel Linings 

The clean, snowy-white linings are easily 
kept clean, sweet and _ sanitary by merely 
wiping with a damp cloth. Zinc is never used 
in a McCray. It corrodes and forms poison- 
ous oxides that are dangerous to health. 

McCray Refrigerators are used wherever 
perfect refrigeration is demanded. 

After rigid tests, they were adopted by the 

. S. Pure Food ratories as best com- 
plying with their exacting requirements. ue 
are used in the U. S. Senate Restaurant, U. S. 
Hospitals and many other Government insti- 
tutions. For thirty years the McCray has been 
used in the finest residences, hotels, clubs 
and public institutions. 


Ask Us for Catalog 
No. 92-——Regular Sizes No. 69 — For Grocers. 
for Residences. No. 50—For Hotels, 
No. AH Built-to-Order Clubs, Institutions. 
for Residences. No.61—For Meat 
No, 73 — For Florists. Markets. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
744 Lake Street, ame Ind. 
New York, McCray Bidg., Chic: 
7-9 W. 30th St. 1000 S. Michigan Ave. 


For branch salesrooma in other cities, 
see your local telephone directory 









































Manager 


Do You Keep? 


Write to us for information on the 
best breeds for your purpose, whether 
it be for laying or breeding. We are 
glad to suggest or help in any way. 


House & Garden, 31 E. 17th St. 
New York 


What Breed of Chickens 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT, 
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SOUTHERN: GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by JULIA LESTER DILLON 














Inquiries and problems for — onto will re- 


cewe prompt attention. Please ose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope for reply. 


PLANNING THE Rose GARDEN 


HERE are three essentials for suc- 
cessful rose-growing with us, as 
elsewhere: good — soil, good drainage, 
plenty of sunshine, preferably of the 
morning sun, and, if the situation is shel- 
tered without being shaded, so much the 
better. Deep digging, artificial drainage 
if necessary, rich warm, loamy soil, with 
some sand, and always clay for the Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, is the first step in the 
creation of the rose garden. 

More and more garden-makers of the 
South are coming to realize that the plant- 
ing of roses in number sufficient to fur- 
nish blossoms for the house from month 
to month does not necessarily make a 
rose-garden. To be a garden worthy of 
the name, it must be a beautiful picture, 
in season and out of season. Usually no 
artist would call that part of the grounds 
where the roses grow either beautiful 
worthy of his brush and canvas at any 
season. 

The first requisite of a rose garden or 
a rose border, then, is a background. It 
may be an evergreen hedge, an ivy-cov- 
ered wall, a trellis. the lines of which are 
buried in the leaves of some evergreen 
climber. It may be a border of shrub- 
bery planted along the lines of a city lot 
or the boundary of an estate, but, what- 
ever it is, there must be no question about 
its abiding qualities. For the foreground, 
the soft greens of the evergreen turf of 
the South form a most worthy treatment. 
If the walks be brick or gravel, then the 
beds of roses should have an edging of 
turf at least a foot wide, and inside this 
edging dwarf boxwood or violets will 
make a dark-green ribbon to tie the har- 
monies of the roses to the velvet greens 
of the turf. If grass walks are possible, 
they are the most beautiful and satisfac- 
tory in every way, and the rose beds 
should then be edged with either the vio- 
lets or the dwarf box, Burus sempervi- 
rens suffruticosa. 

For a formal garden with a bird bath 
or a sun dial as the central axis in the 
midst of grass walks and box-edged beds, 
as above outlined, the spaces for the roses 
may be filled with the silvery pinks of the 
Killarneys, or the exquisite Bridesmaid, 
of heavier texture than the Killarney, but 
equally desirable in both form and color. 
Carolina Testout is another pink bedding 
rose of prodigal wealth of blossoms, and 
beds of these varieties will give pleasure 
and satisfaction without end. 

For the white roses that make the high 
lights in this garden canvas we will put 
the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, the sil- 
very White Maman Cochet, the magnifi- 
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Nassau :- Bahamas 


PARADISE of beautiful flowers and vegetation, where 


the average winter temperature is only 72°; charming social 
life; boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring and ideal surf bathing; Seat 
of the English Colonial Government in the Bahamas. 


HAVANA—CUBA 


Interesting and restful because of the fascinating charms of tropical 
life and climate. Excellent hotels. 

Direct service from New York each Thursday and Saturday, 
Luxurious twin screw steamers; 10,000 tons displacement; broad decks, 
spacious social halls, excellent cuisine. 

Special two weeks cruise, enabling you to visit both these delightful 
places. 
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Write for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter. 
W A R D L I N Pier 14, East River 
NEW YORK 


We can also plan your itinerary to include Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Florida, Texas and other resorts of 


A (; W THE AMERICAN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA-—-701 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON— 1306 F Street, N.W. 
NEW YORK-—290 Broadway 
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Madeusa Evaporator Pans 


om any sadpetes. Beautiful = 
—_— ante <= > sign. Supplies necessary moist- 
Five ween ure to air that heat uses up. 

e bore last fall; sev- Gold aluminum and bronze fin- 


eral sorts. Also ish. 75c. each del’d; $4 1-2 doz. 
smaller dwarf Apple, Pear, Cherry trees. Catalogue free. Nickel-pl.,$1 ea., del'd ; $5 1-2 dos. 


SAMUEL FRASER, 176 Main Street, GENESEO N. Y. | Madeusa Ash Can Carts joo) tena” 


lems of the ash can 
Takes any ash can. Has strong, rubber-tired wheels 


Price, $2.00 PLAINFIELD 
delivered. MADE. USA Mok LINEW JERSEY 
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**“BOMBAYREED” JARDINERES 
FOR THE HOME 


Woven by hand from the celebrated East Indiareeds. Practically 
indestructible. Allsizesand colors, Size to cover Standard 4 inch 
pot, style 7, or 5inch pot, style 1. SPECIAL OFFER—35c each; 
3 for $1.00 postpaid. Send for our booklet, ‘‘For the Home,” con- 
taining 24 pages of practical artistic suggestions in Wicker Ware. 
““BOMBAYREED” MFG. CO., Sole Makers, ATLANTA, GA. 


In answering mention House & GARDEN 
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Choice Fruit Trees 


Our standard and dwarf apples, cherries, pense, plums, in 


bearing sizes, will save two or three years’ time over or« dinary 
nursery stoch We also have a fine collection of the small 
fruits, including four-year grape vines transplanted last 
spring, Currants, Gooseberries and the famou Erskine Park 


Blackberry They are of fine shape, have splendid fibrous 
root growth, and pronounced by the State Department of 
Agriculture to be free from all insect pest 


ORNAMENTALS IN EXTRA SIZES 
POR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 


In eddition to ordinary sizes our stock includes shrube up to 
eight feet and trees up to twenty five feet, all transplanted to 
develop « masse of fibrous roots 


Bvergreens in 70 varictics Maples, Lindens, Dogwood 


end other flowering trees, in all the leading sorte ardy 
Perennials, Vines and Shrubs Irish Roses in 200 
varieties, including Everblooming, Choice Climbers in 2 


Sand 4 year sices, and Tree Roses on heavy Rugosa stock 
for Uluetrated catealo 
sas wel 


a cyclopedia of information 
ae prices Write for especial 


Sem! today 
to the planter 
guctations on large orders 

oOuUR MOTTO 
Prices as low a8 Consistent with Highest Quality. 


8. G. HARRIS 
Rosedale Nurseries Box B, Tarrytown. N.Y. 
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To those who desire sarbles 
' 


for mterior use we f en 


ceptional facilitres We are 
showing several unusually 
attractive pieces and can 
assure rompt delivery and 
reasonatie prices on stock 
designs of benches vases 
tables, statuary wa foun 
tains, fireplaces, etc Special 


attents 
tion of 


m given to 
original designs 


Send for Catalogue 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Ornamental! Stone 

226 Leslogtes Ave., New York 

Astoria, I I 
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FRUIT 
TREES 


Best for 
Home Garden 
Bear Quicker 
Less Room 
Finest Fruit 


Also Full Line 
Standard Fruit Trees 
CHOICE STOCK 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Bre VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
W. L. MeKAY, Prop. GENEVA, WN. Y. 




















tamond Brand Compost ———=——. 


WELL ROTTED 


HORSE MANURE 
Dried —Ground— Odorless 


Your plants, vegetables and flowers need nour 
ishment during the entire growing season Our 
Diamond Brand Compost is concentrated and 
immediately available 

Largely ee No weed seeds 
becomes part of the soil 

Being moisture holding, 
green 


No refuse. It 
will keep your lawns 


Put up in bags of 100 lbs 
Write for Circular “ B” 


NEW YORK STABLE MANURE CO. 
273 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


and prices 

















cent Frau Karl Druschki and the deli- 
cately lovely Bride. For the sunlight of 
the garden, Etoile de Lyon, Mme. Blumen- 
schmidt and Franz Deegan form yellow 
beds of unrivaled color. Blending into 
these shades of gold we have the orange 
found in the Sunburst, the 
yellow Francesca Kruger, and 
the salmon yellow, Melanie Soupert, so 
that varieties, with their tones of 
yellow-orange and salmop-pink, carry the 
scale through the warm tones into 
the deeper pinks of Paul Neyron and 
\rends, and these lead us natural- 
ly to the deeper crimson and reds of the 
Richmond, Ulrich Brunner, J. B. Clark 


lights to be 
coppery 


these 
( olor 


(,eorge 


and Meteor. All of these roses will not 
only give an abundance of bloom in the 
spring, but most of them are gorgeous 


from August until the late frosts of No- 
vember and December bring winter to the 
garden 

l‘raming such a garden of formal beds 
there should be an enclosing wall formed 
Amoor privet or arbor vite. 
\gainst this background the more vig- 


Oolta hedge of 


orous-growing plantings, like the Bour- 
bons, Souvenir de Malmaison, Hermosa 
and the Burbank, with the teas, Duchesse 


de Brabant, 
be made. 


Devoniensis, and others, may 
Winter pruning of the roses in 
this situation should keep them either 
lower than or on a level with the wall. If 
space does not permit the garden of roses, 
a border or hedge against an ivy-covered 
wall or an evergreen planting of any kind 
is very artistic and always beautiful and 
satisfactory. 

[f one prefers the daintier growths of 
the Polyantha and Baby Ramblers, they 
are also very beautiful in this setting. 
These dainty little roses are also used for 
the large beds of the informal gardens, 
and the California rose, Cecil Brunner, is 
not only a favorite, but especially de- 
serves its popularity. It is the perfec- 
tion of rose form, a Killarney in minia- 
ture, of a creamy color with deeper saf- 
fron tones in the heart, and its clusters of 
blossoms are not only deliciously fragrant, 
but continuously present. 

For the rose borders or the beds in the 
formal plantings, winter carpets of pan- 
sies and violets are charming and the 
roses seem to bloom more freely for 
having had the company. 

The hardiness of the Tea and Noisette 
roses in the South enables us to plant these 
vigorous and rampant climbers on trel- 
lises, tea-houses, arbors and pergolas, and 
revel in their bounteous beauty and fra- 
grance from year to year and almost from 
month to month. Long walks over which 
are arbors wreathed in the climbing forms 
of the Devoniensis, Malmaison, which are 
nearly evergreen, the Lamarque, Reve 
d'Or, Maréchal Niel and Cloth of Gold, 
the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and La 
Reine Marie Henrietta are scenes of un- 
exampled loveliness from month to 
month. All of these are vigorous and 
hardy climbers and make wonderful sum- 
mer screens for the second-story sleeping 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & Garpen. 





porches, as well as for the lower plant- 
ings. 

For small arches and porch pillars it is 
better to plant the less vigorous varieties, 
like the Ramblers and Wichuriana Hy- 
brids. Of the latter, the Dorothy Per- 
kins is the best-known pink, while for the 
yellow tones there is the Gardenia, for the 
white, Alderic Barbier, and for the deeper 
color, the Ferdinand Roussel, which is 
wine-red. The single-flowered Jersey 
Beauty and the red Hiawatha, with its 
white center, are also very attractive. 
These roses may be trained to the de- 
sired height and then the branches, if al- 
lowed to droop, will form graceful fes- 
toons of lovely blossoms at the annual 
springtime harvest. These hybrids are 
almost evergreen and very free from in- 
sect pests, and, for this reason, perhaps, 
are more popular in the South than the 
ramblers, all of which are well known and 
vigorous here, as elsewhere. 

For evergreen screens, for covering 
walls and terraces or wherever an ever- 
green effect is needed, the old wild rose 
ofthe South, Rosa laevigata, is recom- 
mended. The newer Pink Cherokee is 
also very lovely, and both of these, while 
rampant growers, may be kept in bounds 
by pruning. The Banksia roses, in snowy 
white and primrose yellow, with thorn- 
less stems and delicate, green leaves, are 
not nearly so well known as they deserve 
to be. Annually the violet-scented clus- 
ters of blossoms cover the long, grace- 
fully drooping stems to the very tip. 


The Uses of Woodwork 


Interior Decorations 
(Continued from page 27) 


it is a conglomerate stone produced arti- 
ficially. 

As to whether it is quite logical to use 
concrete so lavishly while pretending to 
work in a historical period totally ignorant 
of its existence, is another matter. We 
must draw the line somewhere, I suppose, 
between what we should not do and what 
we may. The beautiful qualities of the 
style are what we seek, and anything not 
out of harmony we may surely adopt. 


Their chairs were usually of solid plank, 
too heavy to move easily, and of a stiff 
discomfort; but these are not valid rea- 
sons for making ours unpractical or un- 
comfortable. The chairs we call Jacobean 
are really more like those in Charles 
First’s time than in his predecessor’s. 
These reigns are commonly grouped to- 
gether under the general name of Ja- 
cobean, a period of oak in contradistinc- 
tion to the walnut period that followed. 
After the Walnut came the Mahogany, 
and then we are in the full sweep of the 
Georgian classic and our own Colonial. 
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Everything Worth Growing in 
FLOWERS 
Everything Worth Growing in 


VEGETABLES 


Cultural instructions for planting and 
growing will make gardening easy even for 
the amateur. 
















Over 1,000 photographic illustrations, 8 
color and duotone plates, 272 pages. 


Matled free tf you mention this publication. « 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered | 
Sweet Peas 


with immense wavy flowers in sprays 
of 3 and 4 blossoms each. Our mix- 
ture contains a full range of colors 
10c. per pkt 20c. per oz. 60c. per 
\-lb.. Garden Book free with each 
order. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 
GROWN IN AMERICA 


Several years of constant thought and effort places us in a 
position to fill orders for all kinds of Nursery and Greenhouse 
Products for Outdoor Plantings and Interior Decorations, in- 
dependent of European importations. Among our many 
attractions growing in our 300 acres of highly cultivated Nursery 
are large quantities of the following specilties: 


Rose Plants. Hybrid tea, Palms and _ Flowering 
Perpetual and other varieties. Plants for Interior and Exterior 
decorations. 


d Conifers. 
Soeguaeme om ee Hardy Vines and Climbers. 


Shade Trees, Flowering ; ; 

Shrubs and Japanese Maples. California Privet, Berberis 
é Other Hedge Plants. 

Hardy Old-Fashioned Per- and Other Hedge Plant 
ennial Plants. Boxwood and other large 
leaved Evergreens. 

Dahlias, Cannas and other 
Bulbs and Roots. 

Japanese FloweringCherry 
and Crab-Apple Trees. 


Rhododendrons. English, 
Hardy Hybrids, Catawbiense 
and Maximum varieties 

Plant Tubs, Window Bees, 

Our New Hybrid Giant English Garden Furniture 
Flowering Marshmallow. and Rustic Work. 


The above are described and priced in our Illustrated General 
catalog No. 40 mailed upon request. Visitors are made welcome 
to inspect our Products, which is very important before placing 
orders. 


Baytrees, and large leaved 
decorative plants. 

Peonies, German and Jap- 
anese Iris. 

Dwarf, Tained and Ordi- 
nary Fruit Trees, Straw- 


berry Plants and other Small 
Fruits. 


*‘We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere’’ 
Correspondence Invited 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY. 





ALittle Book 
About Roses 


for 1915 is, as usual, the brightest, most 
beautiful and helpful rose catalog published. 


And this year it tells you in delightful 
vein, what happened to the office goat when 
his diet was changed from “kicks”’ to testi- 
monials. It also contains a colored photo 
of the goat taken after the transformation. 


Mailed to intending purchasers, on re- 
quest; to anyone, on receipt of 10 cents (to 
assure appreciation) in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony 
Specialist 


Box 30 


Fair Lawn, N.J. 


























Cowee’s Superb Gladiolus 


These superb flowers, fully as beautiful in their colorings 
as delicate orchids, can be grown in your garden—and in 
everyone's garden—where you may see the glorious blooms 
open from day to day. No other plant compares with the 
Gladiolus for cutting and house decoration, for the very 
last bud on the stem will open into a flower fully as beautiful 

as the first bloom that appeared. 


Cowee’s 
$3.00 Collection 


An assortment of the most 
exquisitely colored varieties 
in my list. I can tell you 
the colors, but you will never 
know the marvelous beauty 
until you see them bloom in 
your garden. Afterglow, 
salmon-fawn; Excelsa, rose- 
pink, and white; LaCordaire, 
scearlet-vermilion; Daytona, 
mauve; Lavendula, pale 
lavender; Peach-blow, deli- 
cate pink. 

Six Varieties (one bulb of 
each) pestpaid for $3.00 


My New Booklet 
“The Garden of My Heart” 


was written by a friend who loves the Gladiolus as I do. It shows 
some of my Gladioli in their natural colors, and tells of their beauty 
in an extremely interesting way. You may have a copy of this book- 
let free if you will send me your name and address. . 

Write today, for I have only a few copies for general distribution. 


ARTHUR COWEE, Box 170, Berlin, N. Y. 
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BUNGALOWS 


Send $1.00 for new edition 
CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW HOMES 


") ook, showin 
Bungalor os, 2 


_THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 


507 Chamber of Commerce 
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OF PARIS 


Another example of the Bazar’s supremacy! Cheruit is 
a master of the art of drapery. Her creations unite a fluency 
of line,a subtle disposition of detail with rare dash and piquancy, 


en tout ensembl 


The unquestioned standing of Cheruit among the modistes 
of Paris makes this contribution of particular note. She care- 
fully describes her new models and pictures them with ex- 
clusive drawings by the artists in her own establishment. 


It is just this authoritative advice that makes Harper's Bazar 
so indispensable to the smartly groomed woman. And for 
one who would be conversant with events in the world of so- 


ciety and fashion, Harper's Bazar leaves nothing to be desired. 


Each issue is scintillant with the month's social functions. 
interesting photographs of the exclusive costume balls, the smart 
receptions, the fetes, house parties, hunt meets, and winter 
sport of society 


How can you afford to be without this de luxe fashion 


pictorial when a dollar bill will bring it to you for the 
next ten months? 


Harper's Bayar 


119 Wet th Stree New York City 











Peat as a Stable Litter 
HE chief requisite of a good litter is 
that it shall possess great ab- 
sorbent power and that it add fertility to 
the manure is also desirable. Straw, the 
most common litter, is not well suited for 
the purpose in either of these respects, 
especially in the quantities and form in 
which it is ordinarily used. Because it is 
produced on every farm, and the fact that 
its use as a litter represents the best way 
of disposing of it, it will, of course, con- 
tinue to be used in this way. Its value 
might be greatly increased, however, by 
using more of it and having it cut fine. 
The coarser it is, the lower the absorbing 
power, 

In peat we find a material which is natu- 
rally well adapted for the purpose in ques- 
tion, its absorptive power for both liquids 
and gases being exceptionally high. By 
absorbing the liquid manure, the most val- 
uable portion is saved, since it contains 
about 56% of the nitrogen and 80% of the 
potash of the total manure. Furthermore, 
the plant-food in the liquid form is im- 
mediately available for plant use, while 
the solid manure must first be decomposed 
in the soil before the elements can be 
taken up by the crop. Consequently, the 
preservation of the liquid manure is of 
much greater importance than the care of 
the solid. The most disagreeable feature 
of the manure, especially around dairy 
barns, is its odor. This is due to gases 
given off in the rotting process, which be- 
gin almost as soon as the manure is made. 
\s was pointed out above in connection 
with composting, ammonia is also formed 
in this process, and is likely to escape into 
the air and be lost. The remarkably high 
absorptive power of peat for gases makes 
it a remedy for both these evils. Barns 
in which peat is used as a litter are notably 
free from the usual characteristic odor of 
manure. As in the case of composting, 
peat also adds considerable fertilizing 
value to the manure in the form of nitro 
gen compounds and organic matter. 

The best way to use either peat or 
muck as a litter is to fill the trenches 
behind the animals, or in the case of box 
stalls, to place a layer over the floor and 
cover it with straw. Otherwise, unless it 
is of the “peat moss” type, it may cake on 
the animals as it becomes moist. If, 
however, it is quite fibrous and contains 
considerable quantities of moss, it may 
even be used directly as a bedding, a prac- 
tice which is finding favor in the East, 
where peat moss is imported to some ex- 
tent for the purpose. 

In districts where manure is scarce, it is 
highly desirable to increase its quantity to 
the greatest possible extent without pro- 
ducing unfavorable results. The question 
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naturally arises, how much peat can be 
mixed with a given quanaity of manure to 
get maximum crop increase? In the use 
of peat for composting and as a litter, a 
minimum is set by the amount which will 
properly absorb all of the liquids and 
gases from the manure. If, however, this 
minimum could be exceeded it would 
mean a corresponding increase in the 
amount of manure. The answer to the 
question will probably vary with every 
different deposit, and no general statement 
can be made in regard to it. Each bed 
must be tested. Where manure is scarce 
and such muck is available it could be 
made quite a factor in the maintenance of 
soil fertility and in crop production. 


Flint Grit 


ANY poultrymen are apt to forget 
M that grit is absolutely essential to 
the health of the fowl—the lack of grit is VANITY FAIR 
in many cases the cause of hens not lay- 
ing—it is essentiai in more ways than 
one; it is the hen’s teeth, and the gizzard 
requires it, hence it is indispensable. If 
fowls do not have sufficient grit, a great 
amount of the food they consume will do 
them no good, for the reason that the 
gizzard must be supplied with grit in 
order that the fowl may extract all the 








If You Haven’t Seen 
Vanity Fair 


for the last few months, get the 
February number and look it over. 
You will find it on all the best 
newsstands. Take your four most 
interesting magazines: 
your favorite Stage Magazine 
—your favorite Fashion Magazine 
your favorite Sports Magazine 
—your favorite Humorous Magazine 


Then compare all four with 





If you like the great English and French weeklies; if you enjoy 
unusual photographs of notable bps. a if you like the lighter, 
more informal style in writing; if you want a resumé of the best 
fashions for both women and men; if you appreciate a trustworthy 
guide to the best of the Stage, of Opera, of Art, Music and Books— 
then you will surely like Vanity Fair. 





nutriment there is in the food, and, fur- Fashions enough are shown to suit the most fastidious. Every- 

ther, the fowl that is not regularly sup- thing new on the Stage is pictured and discussed. There are “ge 

plied with grit will more readily contract traits of the notable men and beautiful women whom everybody is 

disease. Thousands of fowls die annual- talking about. Sports have their full share of space. The Fine 

ly for the want of grit. Good, sharp Arts, too are ‘amply represented—the lover of books, music, sculp- 

flint is the best, but if this is not easily ob- ture and painting will always find in Vanity Fair something well 

tained, broken crockery will do as a sub- worth his while. 

stitute. 4 


Oyster shell does not serve the same 


"of 
purpose as grit; while oyster shell supplies For Less than the Cost of iF. of 





: ; ° 
the system with lime and carbonates, a sinole Novel / sO ” 
7 . . . Co 
good flint grit serves as a good grinder 5 / = 
- 7 . r a So - x 
and enables the fowl to get all the good- You pay $2, $4, Se theatre tickets. The “te is roost ad J & ss 
ness from the food, and without grit of money is wasted! You pay as much for the new novels. Pa oy e 
° , ; They prove dull—again your money is wasted. But Vanity ge 
some kind the fowls will soon become megs. ge : . I _ ss 
es SF ae el j : ge Fair will save you all this; will continually save your money. $ ® 
victims of indigestion, sicken and fail to F : ie eal eae WA As qr ? 
. . > he 2 cos a theatre ticket, for less “ 
be a paying member of your flock. 2S ee ee See ee Se J, SASF 
While . ites tat ai f than the cost of a single novel, you may have J os eo 
— we eee See ee Vanity Fair for six months—February until July. < Pe, = 
heavy laying, at the same time we would alt 4 Q@” SAA 
: : iad : Meds ss Bought separately, the price is 25 cents for P ww > 
rather have our hens average 165 eggs a : SS 
utah tdeiictet ha ail h ae Mea each of these six numbers; but. you may J Qu #'<e 2 
vear an Temain in ro ust lealt 1 t an to have a special six months’ “Try-out” by Sy ». Py 
have their systems drained of vitality in using the coupon at once. / «ae of FN 
Ri keds — he 2 ark There is Pi -» ay 
the race to pass the 200 mark. lere 1S al ow 
‘ a . Kara 
reason in all things. If ‘ are to force aE, © e ny 
a ma g we are TH P a”. «, R - 
ven ‘ke ahead he chi : laver USE S Fé = sys .” Pe 
our stock ahead to be ¢ lamMpion laye’4rs, COUPON te P Y < > a. rs < . . 
° ° - e e PTs) " ~ v . ° 
we are doing it at the sacrifice of some- / <\ Tyee y » Y . 








thing else. 
What about the meat side of the ques- 




















: ‘f ¢ . Write ToDa ge re! &Rarry atalo 
tion, if all the force is put to work up - ll y x<e 3 
ers ah Bissett Bn tse Pt oar Boo STANLEY’S HINGES wange 
eggs: len we spend our tood and at biercu 
55” hs . : The Standard of Quality the world TREES. SHRUBS. er tos VINES nan 
tention on the fowl with a view to creating ever, Before buying the hardware The authoritative hand book on Sg 
P ‘dAea- ee . alive > avo h ’ ite for bookl ornamental trees, shrubs, vine 1ardy re 
_ ideal CEEKSUS, do we not make the ess ae eo —— plants, roses, etc. . 
vield suffer? Why not concentrate on Department “‘H.”’ ertestl Save Agent’ 8 Profits —_ 
of . >. a - erfection of species and condition guaranteec 

both eggs and meat and have a limit? If THE STANLEY WORKS oF money back Send postal now. 

° ° ‘ Barry, Mt. urseries 
we can gradually increase the powers of a New Britain Connecticut P.O. Box 250. "Rochester, N. ¥ 
hen so that she will average 200 eggs a 





vear and still maintain health and meat 


qualifications, it is advisable to go ahead. VICK’S a GUIDE 
— <— 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 











, : 
oD ( ) > one < > expens 

But t uil I uy the ne at the expense ol Now Several new features. Contains valuable For et ag FA hed Sy tend, = +>: 

the other will eventually produce a deli- Ready Biactical information on planting, ete-“just gag place screens. Send” for free booklet 

EPL EAN We w: he 2 vw hen as eady what ave re apopeds thee te + oye “Sparks from the Fire-side.” It tells about 

cate race. e want the 200-egg hen as new varieties. For 66 years the leading au- the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
aa aia thority on Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs dividual fireplace. Pwr to-da: fs hee 

much as anyone, if we can get her within and Trees. Send for your copy today. Itis free. alisantiitniens dans nie. 

reason and without injuring our founda- JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. ; 

: < J 5 \ 18 Stone Strect The Flower City The Syracuse Wire Works 

tion ste ck. 109 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N.Y. 
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‘‘A pen picture of the great canal . \ J 
builder on the job’’ The Motor In ar 


Personality and Peace: 
of Colonel Goethals The Motor in Warfare 


By Joseph Bucklin Bishop By Charles L. Freeston 


Author of “‘The Panama Gateway," and for nine 
years Secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission ‘ 

















‘The present war “is not a war 


Mr. Bishop will give in detail | of men, it is a war of machines.” 


Col. Goethals’s methods of meet The rapidity, the “speeding-up” 
ing and solving the many prob- | of the war has been due to the 
lems that confronted him from dav | wonderful efficiency and use of 
to day, illustrating it with numer motors. Mr. Freeston shows the 
ous anecdotes and incidents. many ways motors have increased 


the mobility and effective strength 


4% . Cece na ane? y) : ” ° 
The s nd instalment of of the armies. 


The Freelands war 
The new serial by Motoring in the High 


John Galsworthy Sierras 
Mir. Galsworthy has never writ- By Charles J Belden 


ten an thing that ha ; made a more 


immediate appeal to the reader’s A wonderful motor-journey 
interest. Uhe Freeland family with | through one of the most pictur- 
its widely contrasted characters, | esque mountain regions of the 





the English country background, } United States. 
the possibilitic s ol romance in the 


lives ol Nedda, Derek, and She ila The Woman at the Wheel 


make up a stage-setting full of 


promise, that later « hapters amply By Herbert Ladd Towle 


fulfill 
Women and the use of the motor 


Militarism and Democracy gasolene and electric. 
in Germany 


By Oswald Garrison Villard Short Stories 


\ very clear presentation of the 
relations between the ar mv and by John Galsworthy 
the people. George Hibbard 
Eight Decorations for the Panama- Katharine Fullerton Ge.ould 
Pacific International Exposition, Mary Synon 
hy Frank Brangwyn. Four of them 
beautifally reproduced in colors Paris in Etching in “The Field of Art” 


























Subscriptions to Seribner's Magasine may begin with any number. 
Remittances by draft, express or postal money 
extra charge for Canadian postage. 


The subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
order, or in currency if sent by registered mail. No 
For other countries in the postal union single subscriptions $4.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








advertise Se ention House & GaRDEN. 


Washing the Dog 


HETHER your dog be a dachshund 
W or a Dane, a Peke or a pointer, he 
should be regularly, conscientiously and 
properly washed. No matter how care- 
fully you keep him his coat will accumu- 
late dirt which only soap and water will 
adequately remove, and, though “dry 
scrubbing” with a good dog brush will do 
much toward keeping his skin in good 
condition, yet a bath once every three 
weeks is strongly to be advised. 

The proper washing of a dog is not as 
simple a matter as the uninitiated might 
think, for the vast majority of canines 
are about as amenable to a good bath as a 
yearling colt to his first harness. ‘There 
are a few exceptions, but the average dog 
considers the tub of water a most unneces- 
sary evil, and, though he may stand quiet- 
ly enough until sufficient lather has been 
worked up to cover several rooms full of 
Persian rugs, you may be reasonably sure 
that he is but awaiting a moment of re- 
laxed vigilance to slip through your guard 
and spread consternation and soap over 
the landscape. 

In cold weather, the best place for wash- 
ing a dog is a tub, preferably supplied with 
running water, which is large enough to 
permit him to stand in it comfortably. If 
the bottom is of porcelain or other slip- 
pery substance, cover it with a strip of 
corrugated rubber or heavy cloth so that 
the dog will not lose his footing and suffer 
a disturbing, if not actually dangerous, 
fall. 

The water should reach nearly to the 
dog’s body and be comfortably warm. 
The room, too, ought to be at ordinary 
living temperature. Lift the dog in quiet- 
ly (if he is too heavy to lift you will ob- 
viously have to teach him to step in him- 
self or else resort to the decidedly wet 
procedure of washing him on a bare 
floor), and keep your hands on him to 
frustrate a break for liberty. Then take 
a sponge and soak him thoroughly first 
about the head and neck to cut off the re- 
treat of scouting parties of fleas which in 
times of flood seek the highest parts of the 
country, and rub in a good lather with any 
standard dog soap. Thence work down 
the body, legs and tail, alternately wetting 
and soaping, and scrubbing vigorously) 
with the tips of your fingers. Allow the 
lather to remain for several minutes, and 
then sponge it out thoroughly with clean 
warm water. 

Drying comes next, and it is not a par- 
ticularly easy process in the case of thick- 
coated dogs. The first step is to draw off 
the water from the tub and go over the 
dog thoroughly with the sponge, rubbing 
him well and soaking up as much of the 
water from his coat as possible. Then 
throw a big towel over him and rub vigor- 
ously with both hands. As soon as the 
first towel is wet take another, and keep 
it up until the entire coat is well dried. 
Then let the dog go, but do not allow him 
outdoors if the weather 1s chilly. 
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Finally, take the dog into a sunny room 
or before an open fire, and give him a 
good brushing with a rather stiff brush. 
This will complete the drying process and 
leave his coat in excellent condition. 

It is a good plan never to wash a dog 
soon after he has had a meal, for some 
individuals are so constituted that the 
shock of taking a forced bath brings on a 
sudden dislike for the food they have just 
swallowed, and the results are not pleas- 
ant. I fancy this is merely a nervous con- 
dition, for I have seen the same effect 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested 
in dogs. The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions. 
Address “‘Kennel Department” and enclose a self-addressed envelope. 


















































ina high-strung dog where the only cause THE VIKING ¢ A Police Dog insures your children’ 
seemed to be the excitement induced by safety, your house and property, and 
» ° . J reduces the high cost of insuring your 
the prospect of going for a walk with his KENNEL property from burglars, tramps, etc. 
. ~s , _ . ' sees at > The “German Shepherd m4 gw 8 your 
master.—Robert S. Lemmon. BRERDERS AND best friend and companion. He does 
IMPORTERS anything that any other "di g can do, 
OLD ENGLISH and then beats the other dog. His in 
— telligence is of the highest order, 
a SHEEP DOGS therefore, he will learn readily and obey 
e a nplicitly his master’s slightest order 
Airedales, the All-Round Dog The Most Intelligent and Alert of all Dogs a 4 1 \ PolicerDog is not a big brute; his 
18h “ § dO not prevent him trom 
(Continued from page 85 ) Also Airedale-Terrier, French Bulldogs, F rench ; being the most gentle and affectionate 
Poodles, German on fue Fox Terrier and § We specialize in breeding and training 
ino . Oo . » haie c: ran cit thers. All pedigreed stock. strains of the “*German Shepherd,”’ who 
ming the dog, but all loose iain readily a : rr Dogs Guaranteed are known to be perfect in character. 
be removed with the comb. See that the all {Ask us about him. 
owning Ave. 
head and legs are as clean and smooth as MRS. THOS. W. LARSEN Newburgh, N.Y. TRAINING SCHOOL FOR POLICE DOGS 
il | » Winfield Ave. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
possl vie, The first and only organization'of its kind 
In shipping the dog to out-of-town FOR SALE a oer 
places, first-rate hampers are now pro- A FEW FARM-RAISED 
curable at the dealers’, and your only con- AIREDALE PUPPIES Airedale Terriers 
sideration will be to see that the animal "~wovTostx & 35 From the greatest living sires 
~~ * . . . . é 4 . . . . . -s . 
has sufficient water during his journey. MONTHS’ OLD I rom $ up Ch. Soudan Swiveller, Ch. King Oorang and Gold 
. - “Ff . . “ ‘a ae - : > . | . e ¥ 
At the show itself if possible, handle the MALVERN KENNELS, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Heels. a raised, ver) keen, oe full of 
- ring vourself ‘ttle prelimi Address Mrs. M. E. Gates, Jr., 11 W. 47th St., N.Y. City vigor, with true terrier characteristics. Prices reason 
dog in the Ting: — Pigg ge te tren athe , able. Shipped on approval to responsible parties. 
nary training in making him stand still THOMAS K. BRAY, 232 Clark Street, Westfield, New Jersey 
and “looking for the birdie” will help ae cates Claes eae rt noses 
a ATS € Irae v1 1€}] is the relationship existing between the 











child and his pet. They share each 
day’s joys and sorrows on an equal basis, 
and the welfare of one is the welfare of 
the other. Put your child in partnership 
with the ideal pet—one of our Persian 
Kittens. 

BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY 
Kennels: Hasbrouck Heights, N. J 
Address all communications to 
N. Y. Office: 112 O Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 3691 Columbus 


wonderfully. AIREDALES THAT WIN, 

Send for our beautiful free book- 
let telling all about the best 
strain of Airedales in America 
Our dogs have won First Prizes 
from New York to San Fran 
cisco. Grand pups for sale 
from $35 up Get the best 
when you buy 4 poor Aire- 
dale is a bad investment 


ELMHURST FARM KENNELS 
59th & Jackson Kansas City, Mo, 


BELMONT HENNELS 
Breeders of Boston Terriers 


FORVSALE—Four beautiful puppies, nicely marked 
dark seal brindles; from the best stock in the country 


This brings us to the general subject of 
the training of the dog. If you have the 
time and patience, it is better, and, of 
course, more economical, to buy young 
puppies, but it is correspondingly difficult 
to know just what you are getting. The 


family tree of your pup, however, is the 
safest guide, although the pups in a single CHOW-CHOWS 
litter vary to a surprising degree. A six- 
months’ pup ought to be well house- 
broken and fairly obedient to any com- 














These Beautiful Chow Puppies 
For Sale at Moderate Prices. 
Royally Bred, Imported Cham- 




















, i . ’ pion Stock. Bred in Old Ken Heilborn’s Raffles, The Grandmaster strains, eligible to 
mand, and he is the best age at which to — a register; ideal pets for young or old, will look good in 
buy H ‘side t t ld to | meny aia enchant your automobile satisfaction garanteed or no gale 
ney bp e is, besides, not too old to learn. COL. NELSON J. EDWARDS GEO. S. BRADFIELD, Barnesville, Ohio. 
Praining the dog is a combination of COVINGTON KENTUCKY 
harshness and kindness. Harshness in re- Airedale Terri 

, . } iers 
quiring implicit obedience to orders; kind The MIDKIFF COCKER SPANIELS 
; li : Are the most adaptable pets, companions and house If you want a real pal, guard, or companion 
ness in rewaraing good conduct and m dogs. Our breeding is of the highest standard of for your children get an Airedale. I usually 
rec 17 cessary limit: efficiency in quality, breeding and intelligence. have husky,country raised puppies and grown 
re a. an oranges Pie h ssary a Z And while we are the largest and most successful terriers for sale at $20.00 and upwards. 
tions. Viany people make the mustake ot breeders and exhibitors of the breed in the world, we : 
judging ; lk | 1 | standards sell our puppies and matured dogs at a very moderate HENRY H. TAYLOR 
judging a dog by human standards. price. For full particulars, state your wants to Neshonshon Farm Kennels, R. F. D. £2 
When all is said and done, common THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 








sense is the best guide in the care and 
treatment of any animal—that and the 





American Kennels 











ATTENTION—WHO SAID DOGS! kind, Be. emarday Creat Dance Jumbo 
— ! ind. St. Bernards, Great Danes, Jumbo 
fact that the Golden Rule applies to dogs Black Newfoundlands, $15 up; English Bulls, 
Reuben Clark, International judge, has the choicest gowe and puppies, also Bitches in whelp, 

as well as to men. This is worth more selection of all breeds in city. Pekinese, Pomerani- oston Terriers, French Bulls, $15 up; Scotch 
hz he reading of . 4} ks ans, Police Dogs, Airedales, Irish and Boston Terri- one, et es, $7 a! UP; —_ caviee® 
than the reading of many books. ers, Fox Terriers, English and French Bull Dogs, Alvogales, Ot Spi waste Hecsimoum, $18 
Setters. Yorkshires, Cockers, Saint Bernards, Great up: Toy white silk ‘Poodles, the real emall 

Danes—practically every breed. Inspection invited. ane 9 pound pereat, cenqhent ob- 

> tainable, $:15, all pedigreed stock; Toy Pom- 

NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 East 9th St., New York eranians and Pekin S jel d 

5 : p ; NEAR WANAMAKER'S. Phone Stuyvesant 5589 Open Sundays ‘teens puppies, $20 a. Seacvitinen gy pm 

| he Pilgrim Fathers had to cut dow n tate wants. e panywhere. 233 Third Ave. New York City. 








the trees to get suitable farming land, and 


so did Warren H. Miller when he set to Do You Want to Buy a Dog ? 


making his submarine garden. The story If you do, and want any advice on the best breed for your purpose, write to us. 
starts in the March House AND GARDEN. If you don’t see what you want in these columns, we will be glad to give you the 


: : ; : ° name of a reliable Kennel that breeds your kind of dog. 
Perhaps it will parallel your experience; at 


‘ wente + a : a ¢ MANAGER, KENNEL DEPARTMENT, HOUSE & GARDEN, 
all events it will give you an idea of 31 East 17th St., New York City. 








handling refractory forest soil. 
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Important New Issues 
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It present L 
vl ch can he 

Have group of childs 

you 

a 

young 


child ? 


Every parent is u 





A practical handbook for every parent of a 


Head Master of the Calvert School, Baltimore 


; ; 


For THE LURE 


CHILD 
RAINING 


child under seven 


By V. M. HILLYER 


ourse of daily lessons, exercises, and drills, 
given the individual child at home, or a 
en, by any parent or teacher. 


ilt of years of experience in dealing with young 
i complete system of early education which 
more observant and attentive children, children 


who will 
ind more accom 


lity, more initiative and sharper wits, 
quickly, be better informed 
courteous and 


thes ind, above all, healthier animals 


itiou ind industriou mort 


tllustrations from photographs 


; " 
$1.60 net; postage 10 cents. 


‘ suike 


reed to send for fuller information of “Child Training.” 








ind OF THE LAND 
city 
By HARVEY W. WILEY 
man 
who knows his subject 
who , 
Written for the thousands of men and women in the large 
wants cities who have felt the lure of the land and are inclined 
to believe that a farm offers the happy and safe solution 
to try of their special problem—with plenty of wholesome ad- 
farming vice to farmers concerning opportunities to be improved. 
Sane, practical, constructively helpful discussion of the 
and for facts, figures, and problems which enter into the daily life 
most of every farmer and his family. 
irty-one insets from photographs. Price $1.40 net, 
farmers postage 10 cents 
a i ~ . 
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Fences of all descriptions for City 
and Suburban Homes. Write today 
for our Fence and Gate Catalogue, aad 
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100 Church Street, New York 
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The Poultry Calendar 
 geeonsieag is the month when the 


man or woman who takes a serious 
interest in his poultry yard and who plans 
to make his labor bring profitable returns 
will clean up preparatory to the introduc- 
tion of new stock and new machinery. 
Successful natural rearing of chickens 
requires convenient facilities, regular at- 
tention, and often tries one’s patience 
while artificial methods require a larger 
investment, close attention and more care, 
but are more commonly used where large 
numbers of chickens are raised. Many 
poultry 
good egg vields and fair hatches make a 
failure of brooding chickens, either in rais- 
ing only a small percentage of the chickens 
hatched or in failing to rear strong, vig- 
orous birds which develop into good 
breeding stock. Brooding is still in the 
experimental stage, and no one system 
has given perfect satisfaction. 


keepers who are able to secure 


The beginning of the month is a good 
time to see that the litter on the floor is 
deep enough. This use of litter is most 
important. Straw, shredded corn stalks, 
hay or leaves serve the purpose. It should 
be two or three inches deep at the begin- 
ning of the season, and more should be 
thrown in as the first becomes broken into 
fine pieces. It is always good to keep 
hens at work seeking food. Scatter in a 
little millet or hemp seed to act as an 
extra inducement to scratch. If the hens 
do not seem prone to scratch, omit a meal, 
so they will be forced to seek for food. 
\lso keep an eye on the way the dry mash 
is going. If it is not being eaten freely, 
cut down on the supply of grain. 

Two other things outdoors should de- 
mand your attention: Eggs to be used for 
hatching should be gathered several times 
a day and kept in a temperature of be- 
tween 40 and 60 degrees. Eggs over a 
fortnight old should not be used. If one 
is breeding fancy poultry, the first of this 
month is none too early to make up breed- 
ing pens. Although delivery may not be 
desired until March or April, orders for 
eggs to hatch should be put in now. 

Whether your poultry yard is smalt or 
large, your ambitions, professional or am- 
ateur, you will not be able to go far with- 
out an incubator. And the purchase of an 
incubator should be given serious atten- 
tion this month. Although the first of 
March is early enough for the amateur to 
start them, it is best to have your order in 
now. It pays to make a careful study of 
the incubator question before purchasing. 
\ cheap machine is false economy. 

When a man runs an incubator he puts 
all his eggs in one nest, as it were. Then 
he has one machine, instead of a number 
of hens to look after. Very little work is 
required, and that not of an arduous na- 
ture, but painstaking attention to details 
is imperative. Sitting hens will tolerate a 
certain amount of neglect because they are 
able to adjust themselves in some degree 
to circumstances. When using a machine, 
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however, all the intelligence must be mani 
fested by the operator. 

It is not wise to buy any but a standard 
machine—such a machine as is generally 
used on large plants, which can afford to 
test the different makes. It may hold 
from fifty to about 300 eggs. Generally 





speaking, it is advisable to use an incu- Brooder No. 3 Poultry House—2 units Setting Coop 

¢ mo - - > wee fae : e- BROODER can be operated out-of-doors in zero weather with little attention or expense. 50 to 100 chicks 
bate m he ding at le ast 1 si CSS; for it W ill Hodgson No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—Fitted complete for 60 hens—8x20 feet. $110.00. First pen, $60.00 ; additional 
-equire ( ore ¢ > ‘ ‘ ‘ aT pens, $50.00 each. Red Cedar, vermin-proof. 
require no more ittention than a smalle t Portable SETTING COOP to set a hen in and brood her chicks. $3.00. 
one. It n lay be « ype! ated in a cellar, a All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


room in the house or an outbuilding. Houses E. F. HODGSON CO. {2e0m.326; 216, WASHINGTON ST.. BOSTON, MASS.) Address all corre 


' . spondence to Boston 
lf the amateur decides to purchase an 
G. D. TILLE y 














incubator and operate it in his home it is 
well for him first to consult his insurance 
agent ; otherwise he may have serious dif- 


Prise Poultry 


Ducks, Geese, Turksys, Pigeons, Dogs 











"ps as i ort aan 2 - _ —_ . that have won the leading prizesat Amer 
ficulty in collecting his insurance money Naturalist ica’s largest Fairs and Expositions. Breeds 
in case of fire from any cause. It is true reared on separate farms. Send 16 for oo 
that incubators sometimes get afire, al- ‘‘Everything in the Bird Line Sais peatares (uns, tebetiond pierentobe 
na < ¢ ave far > franc ¢ roma Canar toan Ostrich’’ how and what to feed for ergs. Every fow! selected by Licensed 

though almost always for the reason that f y and ah i ep ey nc Ay Lad 
they have not been properly cared for, and Birds for the House and Porch BETTER 
. | + BETTER- 
insurance companies exact a small fee for Birds for the Ornamental Waterway BETTER’ CHICKS 
the privilege of using them. Birds for the Garden, Pool and rye d “Mt Pure Bred Varieties 

! | i r Sate etlive 

Chickens hatched during the winter Birds for the Game Preserve and Pa Incubator Capactty, 100,000 
: | i i Eggs. Chick Book an 
should be brooded in a poultry house or 1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive gos. Chick B00) 





dealer in land and water birds in America and have 


shed while the outside weather conditions THE CO-OPERATIVE 

















. . . Ick: 
are unfavorable; after the weather be- on hand the most extensive stock in the United States Carey cn oworeto BREEDING AND HATCHING CO. 
comes settled they should be reared in G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut rR a non SS 





brood coops out of doors. Brood coops 
should be made so that they can be closed 
at night to keep out cats, rats and other 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Beauty and Utility Strain 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 





animale -« > rentilati : » and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 1915 ae irda » lots of 
animals, and enough ventilation should be varieties illustrated and described, many ane ete Saal wits 
allowed so that the hen and chickens will shown in natural colors. Perfect guide to Sei ry, Choice breeding stock 
have ple ae oe poultry raisers—full of facts. Low prices } le. (1 no not sell eggs for 
lave p ent) of fresh air. on stock and eggs for hatching. Incubators owe sven ir baby chicks) 

sn . ‘ i “— and brooders. 22 years in business. You om . . pie 

Phe hen should be confine d in the ¢ oop need this noted book. Send 10c for it-today. 








. : 5 Box HG 
until the chickens are weaned, while the | B. H. GREIDER, Box 26, Rheems, Pa. C. H. Latham. jancaster, Mass 


chickens are allowed free range after they 
are a few days old. When hens are al- 


lowed free range and have to forage for 
feed Sige acne, tbe and ted ar ote W hat Do You W ant to Know 


take them through wet grass, where the 


chicks may become chilled and die. Most About Poultry? 


of the feed the chicks secure in this man- 
ner goes to keep up the heat of the body, 








whereas feed eaten by those that are with Do you desire reliable information regarding the best breed of fowl 
a hen that is confined produces more rapid to suit your purpose? 

growth, as the chicks do not have so much Are you in doubt about the kind of poultry house to kuy or build? 
exercise. Then, too, in most broods there : . 

are one or two chicks that are weaker than Are you getting the most jfrom your chickens—can their laying 
the others, and if the hen is allowed free qualities be improved? 

range the weaker ones often get behind Do you want to know where clean healthy stock can be obtained? 


and out of hearing of the mother’s cluck 
and call. In most cases this results in the 
loss and death of these chicks, due to be- If ‘we can help you by answering these or any other poultry questions, our 
coming chilled. If the hen is confined, staff is at vour service. Write to the 

the weaklings can always find shelter and . 
heat under her, and after a few days may Manager Poultry Dept., House & Garden, 31 East 17th St., New York City 


develop into strong, healthy chicks. 
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COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The big $1.50 farm paper, will 
be mailed to you 3 months— 


13 Weeks—25 Cents 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN treats farming as a business— 
not only growing stuff, but selling it at a profit—the chief end 
of any business. 

These 13 issues, for 25 cents, would make a book of nearly 
1,000,000 words and 800 illustrations, covering more than 500 
farm subjects, divided about as follows: 








(general Paerm@ing .... 6 « «= «© « Articles 
Livestock ... . » ee 
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Buildings, Equipment and Labor. . . 45 
rPournry. . . al ee ee 
Vegetables, Flowers .. a ar So .. a & ee 
Dairying .. Pea: dahee- -& dian ee 
Orchardsand Trees ....... . 45 - 
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Free Personal Service 


Any farm question that puzzles a reader of THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN will be answered personally and promptly by mail. More than 
100 practical experts are at ourcall to render this free personal service. 


oO MONTHS 25° 
(13 ISSUES) 























